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Education the Resultant of Many Forces Acting in 


Divers Ways 


Most Important Agencies for Educating the Youth are the Family, the School, the Church, the Press, the Motion 


Picture, and Sundry Organizations. 
Instruction. 


Unduly Emphasize Exceptional Occurrences. 


Many Persons Profit as Much from Recreational Activities as from Formal 
Motion Pictures Exert Powerful Influence Upon Ethical and Aesthetic Standards. 
Chief Responsibility for Education Rests with Family 


Newspaners 


By WALTER M. W. SPLAWN, President University of Texas 


TT teen 1 of the youth has always 
been regarded as fundamental. 
In every race and age, in every 
degree of civilization, in every clime, the 
young have been educated according to 
the habits of living and the ideals of the 
particular group. In primitive condi- 
tions the family assumed most of the 
responsibility for training the young. In 
the more advanced stages of civilization 
the family has delegated to various agen- 
cies much of the work of training or teach- 
ing. One of the earliest of these, devel- 
oped through family cooperation, was the 
The church in time came to 
maintain a We 
the home, the church, and the 
school as three great socializing agencies. 


church. 


school or schools. now 


Deak of 


Press the Most Important Supolementary 


Agency 


Not all the training of youth is now 


done by these three, however. As im- 


tant as they are, other supplementary 
ncies have appeared and are appear- 
press. 


g. Notable among them is the 


Of more recent appearance, but of far- 
reaching influence, is the moving-picture 


W Then there are miscellaneous 


agencies, some of more importance than 


thers, such as Boy Scouts, Camp Fire 


and divers local associations and 


for and recreation. 


our purposes we may mention as six 


rrangements play 
Poe 
the most important agencies for edu- 
ting the youth: First, the family; sec- 
third, the church; 


the school; 


irth, the press; fifth, the moving pic- 
ture; and sixth, a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of organizations. 


s before National Congress of Parents and 


rs, Austin, Tex 


if , 25 


Let us now consider these in reverse 
order from that just mentioned. First, 
we shal] think of the miscellaneous activi- 
ties. We do not always regard a recrea- 
tional club or activity as having educa- 
tional value, yet a great many children 
and young people profit more from some 
of these activities than they do from the 
formal discipline of the older agencies. 
One reason for this, perhaps, is that there 
is a certain spontaneity, a chance for 
initiative, opportunity for self-expression, 
that is too often lacking where require- 
ments have been standardized and where 
the teaching and activities are largely 
controlled by tradition and convention. 
miscellaneous activities may be 
graded from the voluntary gangs of small 
boys up to a summer camp under expert 
and competent supervision. Miscellane- 
ous activities, such as athletic clubs, and 
boys’ and girls’ clubs, are usually organ- 
ized for recreational purposes, yet a by- 


These 


product may be, and frequently is, very 
valuable training. That is to say, cer- 
tain important qualities of character are 
and developed. 
Especially is this true among such organi- 
There may 


sometimes stressed 
zations as the Boy Scouts. 
be a chance to learn something useful or 
something that will at least afford whole- 
some pleasure 


Activities of Leisure Hours Becoming Complex 


With the increased leisure of the Ameri- 
can people, these activities are growing in 
numbers and complexity. Parents would 
do well to look into them, study them, and 
appraise them because they consume, first 
and last, many of the waking hours of 
children, even from the tender years of 


six or eight until manhood. Then, too, 





some of these activities are good and 
others are bad. 


Appeal of Moving Pictures is Universal 


Second, we are justified in singling out 
the moving picture from other commer- 
cialized forms of entertainment because 
of the universality of the appeal made and 
because of the tens of millions of people 
who patronize the moving picture theater 
with more or less regularity. The mov- 
ing picture makes the appeal through the 
eye. It has the power to stir the imagi- 
nation as the printed page would do only in 
the exceptional and gifted. The moving 
picture is having a profound influence 
upon the ethical and aesthetic standards 
of the American people. The moving 
picture does and will contribute largely, 
either to breaking down the old-fashioned 
time-honored moral code, or to 
strengthening that code which has been 
accepted as a matter of course among 
civilized people even from before the time 
of Moses. If children and young people, 
plastic and sensitive to suggestion, follow 
with interest hour after hour 


and 


absorbed 
and week after week the stories that are 
thrown upon the screen, it is inevitable 
that their characters will be affected by 
what they look upon. A greater truth 
was never spoken than that which Tenny- 
son put into the mouth of old Ulysses, 
when he made him say, “I am a part of all 
that I have met.” 

Aesthetic standards, too, are tremen- 
dously influenced by the motion picture. 
Whether the American people to-morrow 
will the beautiful or tolerate the 
ugly will, in some measure, be determined 
by the pictures of to-day. 


love 


The motion 
entertain. It 
181 


picture is designed to 
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usually presents a story, too frequently of 


the sensational variety, often absurd in 
piot. Yet the picture companies aré 
beginning to make some little appeal to 
thoughtful members of the community 
and to advertise that thé will furnish 
close-up views of significant occurrence 

They sometimes undertake to get out 
informational films, and some _ pictur 

even aspire to deal with social and political 


While 
moving picture is to entertain, an im- 
portant 
particularly is this importa: 


problems. the purpose of the 


by-product is edu 


the influence that looking at pi 


have upon moral standards an 


aesthetic ideals. 


Newspapers Furnish Entertainment as By-Product 


The newspaper is supposed to bring to 
us an account of the happenings of the 
day. Originally, it was for the 
nation of information, a chronicle, a record 
of current faithful 
the doings of important people, 
sions of governments, of the undertakings 
of great enterprises, and a record of the 
extraordinary. 
of interest in what is out of the ordinary. 
They are rather about the 
unusual; consequently, the 
papers have come to playup, as we say, 
the exceptional, the those 
occurrences not typical, but so unusual 
as to have the power to attract and hold 
attention. Though not its 
ception, the 
furnish entertainment as a 
Aiong with news, it brings entertainment 
in joke columns, comic strips, 
doggerel, cross-word puzzles, and fiction. 
Unfortunately, the fiction is not always 
labeled as such, but stories purporting to 


y 
] 
10 


dissemi- 
events, a account of 
of deci- 


People take a great deal 


curious 
editors of 


sensational, 


original con- 
newspaper nas come to 


by-produc T 


pe vet ry 


convey information are frequently doc- 
tored by the ingenious reporter more with 
the view to entertaining than to inform- 
ing. 

Press More Influential than Classics 


The newspaper and the popular maga- 
zine have great influence upon the char- 
acter of the language spoken, upon the 
development or the deterioration of the 
mother tongue. The reading of the King 
James version of the Bible and of Shakes- 


] 


peare’s plays has had great influence upon 


3s in the reading 


the standards and usag 
and speaking of English. The newspaper 
and the magazine now exert much greater 
influence than the classics because every 
day, or several times a day, the 
often the 


stories, 


newspapel! 


while too classics are 


Slangy 


is read 
neglected. sensational 
narratives filled with colloquialisms, 


speech are 


pro- 
vincialisms, and inaccuracies of 
perused again and again by old and young 
while the dust settles undistrubed upo 
books, the 


ennobles, and enriches. 


reading of whic! inspires, 
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with its 


he newspaper comes to us 
roaring headline with its screaming 
neement of some trivial incident; 
ga i izain during the day it thrusts 
ts pon oO attention. We scan its 
( n of miscellaneous, unorganized 
formatio1 ind lack of information and 
é s at amusement. The make-up, 
the methods, the policies, the character 
( rage newspaper of our day make 
the nes for carelessness as to 
ar racy, and for lack of confidence in the 
ica, Ar ange of others. The news- 
paper brings much of good and some of 
f evel lay to bear upon the individ- 
It 1 powerful instrument in the 
education of the youth, though never 

designed a ich 


Church a Strong Factor in Education 


We think of 
tion partl 
The 


dentally performs much of the service of 


the church as the institu- 


ilarly interested in fostering 


church, however, inci- 


religion. 


educating the youth. In fact, the aver- 


age church organization maintains a 


school for a part of each Sunday and 


seeks to bring all of its members into that 
school and formally teach them the re- 
ligious literature, the doctrines, the prac- 
that 
ethical instruction is 


ideals of denomina- 
Much of our 
left to 


which we 


tices, and the 
tion 
these weekly church schools 
have come to foster as Sunday 
hools Much of the preaching we hear 


nie 
is didactic. Ministers frequently try to 
give information and to provoke thought, 
to stimulate inquiry, to mold opinion. 
The church, however, has found the prob- 
lems of religious teaching so all-absorbing 
that it has committed to the schools other 
brat 


Some people think of the schools as the 


ches of formal discipline. 


e agencies of education, yet, as we have 
ee] they, while the most important, 
constitute only one group of such agen- 
cies The parents of America are pro- 


1 in 


system. 


intereste our schools and our 


From the age of 7 


pu lice-schoo 


ntil 21, or even older, the child is, during 


the most of the dav, in school. The 
teacher and fellow students have much 
more of his time than do the parents. 


Naturally, they will have much influence 
l! molding the ideals and the character, 


as well as developing the mind. So im- 


portant is the work of the school that we 
can not expend too much effort in improv- 
methods and in adapting its serv- 


the 


ing its 
ices to years and capacities of the 


individual. 


Family Still Most Important Socializing Agency 


after all, 


still the 
most important of these socializing agen- 
cies While the 


various agencies much of the work 


But, the family is 


family has delegated to 
these 


of training which it originally undertook, 
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yet the child is more largely influenced by 
the training or the absence of training in 
fl ience ol any 
With 


schoo] 


the home than by the in 
institution or agen 
all the aid of 


room and in the pulpit, with all the help 


other single 


specialists i the 


I 
of the press, the moving picture, and 
many varieties of miscellaneous organi- 
zations and activities, the chief respon- 
sibility of the education of the youth 
rests with the family. For the fami b 
its requirements and standards, will have 
most to say as to the quality of the service 
rendered by these supplementary age! 
cies called into being to assist the family 

The most powerful member of the 


family in the training of the youth is the 
mother. Since she stavs within the 


house to carry on her work, she is natu- 
rally with the children when they are 
young. She sees them more frequently 


and has larger opportunity to serve them, 
to guide them. Her personality and her 
character will inevitably have most to do 


with their development. 


University Controls Appointment of 
Secondary Teachers 


Veto 


teachers of 


the 
accredited 


power in appointment of 


secondary schools 


is reserved to Melbourne (Victoria) Uni- 


versity. Such teachers must have ade- 


quate academic preparation and _ profes- 
The 


of the university suggests courses 


sional training as well. ‘schools 
board ”’ 
for the secondary schools and prescribes 
A staff 


of highly trained specialists is employed 


subject matter for examinations. 


Dominion 
they 


as secondary inspectors by the 
department of education, and work 
in cooperation with the university authori- 


ties. \ppointments to these position 
are made upon the recommendation of the 


schools board of the university 


cond icted 


A demonstration school to be 
in connection with the summer session of 
West 


weeks of the 
trate the 


Virginia Universit luring ni 
summer will illus- 


It will be 


coming 
Dalton plan 
leadership 


ized and conducted under the 


of Ernest Jackman, principal of the high 
Dalton, Mass Chis 


first secondary school to attempt the plan 
that 


school of was the 


and it gave to mode of procedure 


the name which characterizes it. 


Traveling expenses in excess of $15 in- 
curred by students of the State in 
their the 
return are paid from the State treasury 
of Montana. 


Zong 


from homes to university and 





Phenomenal Growth of Instruction in Swimming 


and Watermanship 


Aquatic Teams of Schools and Colleges Rank With Basketball Teams. 
Many Cities Provide Free Bathing Beaches or Municipal Pools. 
American Red Cross Most Potent Single Force for Promoting 
No One Best Method of Instruction 


Playgrounds, and Social Clubs. 


Soldiers Trained to Swim with Complete Equipment. 
Water Safety. 


NDOUBTEDLY one of the most 
LJ striking adventures in American 
pedagogy during the first quar- 

f the twentieth century has been the 
instruction in 


Whether 
has been due to the increasingly arti- 


henomenal growth of 


mming and watermanship. 


modes of our modern urban life, and 
consequent necessity of developing 


of exercising, or to the phenomenal 


eans 






eww ew to 


Arc from head to heels 


performances of 
Norman Ross, and 
to the current ten- 


em ilation-producing 
Charles M. Daniels, 
John Weissmuller, or 


ency in_academic circles to teach new 
tricks—it is not possible ,to say. Let it 
iffice to remark that swimming has in- 
reased to a tremendous degree. Pools 


Playgrounds 
Many col- 


ire built in high schools. 


ntain swimming facilities. 
eges include ability at swimming as a 
requisite for a degree. Country clubs 
ot considered without 
ks At the 


ke rank with 


complete 
colleges, aquatic teams 
basketball hockey 
In military posts, it has become 
that 


water is an essential to a moving 


and 


reasingly emphasized mobility 
a fact ably proven 
the Fifth and 


Divisions at the Meuse 


of fighting men 
he experiences of 


Kighty-ninth 


River in 1918. At the summer training 
imps for civilians instruction in swim- 
ng is given as a matter of course. Ina 


ngle citv of average size, a single swim- 
ng installation accommodated an aver- 
a day for the four 


of 2,755 persons 


ths of the hot season. 
Swimming Now a Nation-Wide Sport 


Let the details pass. The days when 
mming was used only for heroic ex- 

_ like those of Beowulf, or for amor- 
like 


Swimming 


adventures, those of Leander, 


are gone. has become a 


nation-wide sport, and consequently two 


-~—~—— FS ewe ee ww 


By ELBRIDGE COLBY 
Captain of Infantry, United States Army 


important have arisen: 


problem 


very problems 
The 


technique for teaching swimming and the 


of developing a suitable 
problem of training leaders and instruc- 
tors in water safety. 
the water 
the the 
general public in this is the American 
Red Cross, that semigovernmental agency 
which ministers to the dangers and ills of 


Leading in campaign for 


safety and in instruction of 


~Wew ewe we 


Basic position in American racing stroke 


Scrutinizing the tre- 
lists resulting from 
drowning, the officials of the Red Cross 
proper function of their 
their peace-time 
So for something 


suffering humanity. 
mendous casualty 
deemed it a 
institution to apply 
energies to this work. 
a decade experts have gone 


more than 


Swimming a Feature of Summer Camps, 


United States 


give instruction and to give tests in the 
By 
a decentralization of actual organization 
and a dissemination of correct principles 
the Red 
Cross was able to multiply its instruc- 
tion. With due deference to the signal 
successes attained by the United States 
Volunteer Life Saving Corps, notably 
those units in and about New York City 
and Providence, R. I., and to the notable 
work done in the name of the World 
Life-Saving Alliance, it is still possible 
to say that the American Red Cross has 
been the most powerful single force for 
the promotion of water safety. 


name of the national organization. 


and methods of water rescue, 


Delegation of Authority Responsible for Success 


A very large part of the recent success 
of the Red Cross has been due to its in- 
creasing willingness to in- 
structional and qualifying authority to 
seriously 


delegate its 


interested in water- 


safety work and honestly responsible for 


persons 


the progress of instruction in local com- 











A modern out door swimming pool 


forth 


followed by 


instruction and 
tests. In 


Red Cross chapters special agents have 


given 
stringent 


who have 


local 


been appointed who have promoted com- 
A list of qualified life 
later supple- 


munity action. 


savers was created, and 


mentary examiners were authorized to 


munities. By such delegation of author- 
itv to the few traveling 
field representatives have been able to 
devote the major part of their time to 
general surveys of the field, to checking 
up technique, and to spreading knowledge 


“examiners” 


of new methods. 
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A very significant contribution toward 
the accomplishment of the Red Cross 
work has been the system of ‘‘institutes”’ 
held annually in mid-June under the 
auspices of the life-saving corps. At 
various boys’ or girls’ summer camps, 
the Red Cross has held preseason camps 
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places maintained by the Army at its 
To these 
camps come also young and old, the spry 
and the sedate, the active instructors and 


posts, camps, and stations. 


the advisory executives—all ready to be 


indoctrinated and to secure the best 


advice on their work. 








Teaching the craw! stroke first 


of its own, devoted to intensive 7 or 10 
day instruction in safety. To 
these camps come, as volunteer members 
of the “faculty,” specially in- 
vited experts who give freely of their 
time; and young men and young women 
also come who are destined to become 
water-front directors at boys’ camps, or 
instruc- 


water 


certain 


counsellors at girls’ camps, or 
tors in physical training, or volunteer 
swimming teachers or life guards at scout 
camps. The type of students is of high 
grade; the majority of them are college 
people. In late June they put in seven 
strenuous days, jumping from one bath- 
ing suit to another, it seems, to fit them- 
selves for aquatic responsibilities in the 
July and August camps of the regular 
recreational type. So favorably is this 
work of the Red Cross looked upon by 
the associated summer camps that the 
officials are able to secure camp sites for 
their pre-season courses by 
gratuitous donations. So popular is this 
work that the “institute”’ 
creasing in number from year to year 
And as they 
watermanship and the habits of water 
safety are disseminated more 
widely. 


voluntary, 
camps are in- 


increase, knowledge of 


and more 


Red Cross Camps Numerously Attended 


To these camps, under a special invi- 
tation, and-in view of the very special 
relationship existing the Red 
Cross and the Army, come officers and 
enlisted men of the Regular Army: to learn 


between 


the approved technique and insure proper 
precautions at the swimming pools and 


It is not just to say that no systematic 
instruction in swimming is given in this 
country. In Chicago, New York, Boston, 
and Springfield are institutions of peda- 
gogical learning that produce swimming 
instructors. Yet it is perfectly just to say 
that instruction in swimming is more 
heterogeneous and less uniformly organ- 


all”? says the famous Mr. Lou Handley, 
of New York. ‘Teach the dog-paddle 
first’’ announces authority. 
‘Learning swimming is individualistic’’ 
declares Mr. Barnes from the west. And 
All are agreed that 


another 


so — on — and on. 
the old system—hurl him overboard and 
let him sink or swim—is now improper; 
but that is the only agreement; and it 
may be pointed out that if that method 
were adopted there would be no need of 
swimming instructors, so the instructors 
naturally look upon it with disfavor. 

It is proper. to therefore, that 
swimming instruction is as yet in a hetero- 


say, 


genous state; and the reasons for it are 
several. In the first place, we have been 
experimenting with this type of pedagogy 
only 25 years or so. Then we are teach- 
ing one of the most difficult things in the 
world, teaching what Thorndike would 
call ‘‘form”’ and ‘‘execution”’ in a process 
that can never become secondary; it must 
always be the result of conscious effort, 
and can never slip into the remoteness of 
automatic responses like typing by “touch 
keyboard. In 
instructor is 


system’? on a standard 
teaching swimming the 
confronted more vitally with the problem 
of teaching confidence and with elemental 
instincts attempting to vitiate his work. 


Must Overcome Natural Reactions 


Man is not naturally amphibian. If 
forced into the water against his will, he 
revolts by nature. The problem is a 
problem in vitiating basic 
how to avoid the rigidity of fear and ac- 


reactions 




















Soldiers in full field equ:pment swimming a river 


kind of 
Indeed, the varieties of method in teach- 


ized than other instruction. 


any 


ing people to swim are multitudinous. 
Use no artificial aids’’ demands one 
authority. ‘“‘Use this or that one’”’ 
answers a rival. ‘“‘Teach the _ breast 


stroke first’’ says Mr. Sullivan of Prince- 


ton “Do not teach the breast stroke at 


quire the relaxation of easy grace. Many 
aman has produced his own pet scheme, 
and the texts on swimming will show 
many pets. For the various uses of 


strokes. But 


for the beginner there is but one problem, 


swimming there are many 


auto- 


] 
Mmuscies 


the problem of counteracting an 


matic almost reflex action of the 


’ 
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and of slowing the action to a cadence of 
rhythm and grace. In the Army the 
breast stroke is preferred because it is 


the stroke most easily swum with full 
field equipment, and in competitive cir- 
cles the “‘crawl”’ is the one most generally 
swum, because it is the most efficient for a 
man with a silk racing suit. In the Red 
Cross, they emphasize the side stroke and 
the ‘‘reverse scissor”? kick. There you 
have it. 

I feel swimming instruction has 
progressed that American water- 
front recreation is becoming increasingly 


that 
and 


popular and increasingly safe. But I 
can not feel that systematic study has 
yet produced any conclusive body of 


doctrine on the topic, soundly based on 
psychological laws and proved by widely 
gathered experimentations. The profes- 
sional schools of pedagogy have experts 
working on the topic—or if they have not 
they ought to A scrutiny of the 
psychology of teaching swimming would 
not be nearly so academic as a scrutiny of 


have. 


teaching spelling or arithmetic, nor prob- 
ably so universally used. Yet I 
feel that a scrutiny would be 
eminently more interesting because more 
concerned with innate prejudices, mental 
and general human traits, 
rather than with mere brain manipula- 
I feel that the study has but just 


some- 


how such 


aversions, 


tion. 


pegun 
Wy 
CJ 


Native Americans Form Parent- 
Teacher Associations 


Sioux Indian women wearing shawls 
and moccasins and carrying papooses on 
backs organized a _ parent- 
teacher association in a town in 
North Dakota. Indian men were equally 
interested and joined the association, and 
the list of members includes Mr. and Mrs. 


White Eagle; Mr. and Mrs. Little Bird; 


their have 


small 


Mrs. Two Bear; Mrs. Rain-in-the-Face; 
Mrs. Grey Bull, and Mr. and Mrs. Bear 
Face. 


Of the 50 people attending this meeting 
the majority were Indians, and some of 
them stated that they left their washing 
and other duties in 
attend. All of them understood English 
when it in simple 
words, but not all of them could speak it. 
The had active part in the 
election of officers and took particular 
their duties. 


necessary order to 


spoken slowly 


was 
Indians 
pains to ascertain 

This is the first Indian parent-teacher 
association in full membership with the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. It was organized as a part of the 
North Dakota extension project, now 
supported and carried on by this national 
cooperation with the 
Department of Public 


organization in 
North Dakota 


[nstruction.—Ellen C. Lombard. 
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Notes of the Indianapolis Meeting of the National 
Education Association 


Sixty Third Annual Convention of the Organization, June 28 to July 3, inclusive, Expected 


to Attract More than 10,000 Teachers. 


Best Features of Former Meetings Will be Con- 


tinued and Others Will be Added 


ROCEEDINGS of the National 
Education Association’s general 
sessions at Cadle Tabernacle, In- 


dianapolis, will be broadcast from Indi- 
anapolis station WFBM, and may be en- 
joyed by great numbers of persons over 
a large area. The arrangements for this 
service are expected to be more complete 
than for any previous meeting of the asso- 
ciation. 

A few features of the Washington 
meeting of 1924 are to be continued, nota- 
bly the vesper service Sunday afternoon 
held on the north steps of the monument, 
and addressed by President Aley, of Butler 


College, and President Bryan, of the 
University of Indiana. Hundreds of 
teachers will remember the impressive 


vesper service held on the east steps of the 
Capitol Building at Washington last 
summer and look forward to a similar ex- 
perience in Indianapolis. Another prece- 
dent set last year, that of permitting free 
afternoons for sightseeing, is apparently 
to be followed again on July 1, when liter- 
ary and historic shrines in and near 
Indianapolis are to be visited. Arrange- 
ments will be made by the local committee. 


Teachers’ Chorus Will Participate 


Those who attended the Cincinnati 
meeting of the department of superin- 
tendence and heard the Indianapolis 


teachers’ chorus will be glad to know that 
the chorus will again appear at the Tues- 
day evening, June 30, meeting, which will 
be designated as Indiana night. Among 
the speakers of note scheduled are Gov- 
ernor Jackson, former Albert 
Beveridge, and Meredith Nicholson. 

The convention proper begins Monday 
morning with discussions on educational 


Senator 


progress in the first quarter century asa 
general theme. The Monday evening 
meeting closes with the president’s key- 
note speech on “‘ The educational outlook 
at the end of the first quarter of the 
twentieth century.” 

Among the nonprofessional speakers of 
note at the convention are Col. J. C. 
Drain, commander of the American 
Legion, and Glenn Frank, editor of the 
Century, who has accepted the presidency 
of the University of Wisconsin. 

A good deal of time during the conven- 
tion will be devoted to reports of com- 
mittees and their discussion. Among the 
most important of those reporting are the 
committee on teacher participation in 


the determination of policies, Fred M. 
Hunter, of Oakland, chairman; committee 
on American education week, Thomas E. 
Johnson, State superintendent, Lansing, 
Mich., chairman; work of teachers’ or- 
ganizations, Olive M. Jones, chairman; 
moral education, Supt. William Davidson, 
of Pittsburgh, chairman; and legislative 
commission, George D. Strayer, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, chairman. 

The general theme of ‘Interpreting 
schools to the public’”’ will receive con- 
siderable attention on the program. The 
subject will be discussed from the point 
of view of interpretation of the State pro- 
gram, Superintentent Abercrombie, of 
Alabama; interpreting the city program, 
Superintendent Maddox, of St. Louis; 
interpreting the rural school program to 
the people, County Supt. Lillia Johnson, 
of Wisconsin. Other speakers on this large 
general theme are: Joy E. Morgan, dis- 
cussing the responsibilities of educational 
journalism in interpreting the schools to 
the public; functions of teachers’ organi- 
zations in interpreting the schools to the 
public, Helen Victoria Dobbs, University 
of Missouri, and Glenn Frank, editor of 
the Century, on responsibilities of the 
press. 

Community singing and State songs, 
the latter of which were so enjoyable a 
feature at the Washington meeting, will 
be featured again this year, opening prac- 
tically all meetings. The Sunday even- 
ing meeting will be devoted to music by 
the Tabernacle Church choir and an ad- 
dress, ‘‘ The faith of the American people 
in education,’ by Dr. John J. Tigert, 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


wy 


Fourth-year girls who have done ex- 
ceptional work in grammar, punctuation, 
and composition are giving their time 
outside of school hours to coach a class of 
15 girls who have been unable to perform 
the required assignments in the English 
department of Eastern High School, 
Baltimore, Md. This work is entirely 
voluntary on the part of both the pupils, 
who are in this way making up their 
work, and of the pupil-teachers who are 
helping them. 

W 

All junior high schools in Baltimore 
have equipment for visual education, and 
the material is kept up to date as far as 
possible. 








= 
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Study of the Classics in England, France, 
and Germany 


Comprehensive Report Issued by American Classical League. Classical Studies Have 
Long Held Dominant Position in Secondary Education. University Privileges Now 
Available to Persons Without Full Classical Training 


By JAMES F. ABEL 


Assistant Specialist in Foreign Education Systems, Bureau of Education 


TRUGGLES between classical and 
modern education that have de- 
veloped for the past 30 years 

in France, England, and Germany; re- 
forms and changes that have been ef- 
fected in programs and methods of teach- 
ing in the secondary schools of these 
three countries; and the present position 
which the classical languages occupy in 
their schemes of education are told in 
part 3 of the report recently issued 
by the American Classical League. [Il- 
lustrated with a wealth of pertinent 
quotation from official documents and 
the writings of prominent educators and 
laymen and giving in many cases the 
exact outlines of examinations, courses, 
and curricula, the report presents a 
picture of what one must believe is and 
has been the prevailing opinion both for 
and against the educational value of a 
study of the classics. It is more his- 
torical and general and much less sta- 
tistical in its nature than part 1 of 
the report, reviewed in Scnoo. Lire for 
December, 1924, which gives the status 
of the classics in the schools of the United 
States. Some of the findings of the new 
report are summarized in the following 
paragraphs. 


Classics Have Firm Hold in England 


In the three countries the classics are 
still strong, and long held the dominant 
position in secondary education; modern 
languages and science came into the 
curricula slowly; and it is only compara- 
tively recently that secondary-school 
graduates offering the latter courses 
were granted university privileges equal 
to those offering classical training. The 
trend toward modernization in France 
and Germany is fairly easily traced, for 
the educational systems are highly cen- 
tralized. Sketching it for England is 
more difficult because that country has 
had an organized national ‘system of 
secondary education for only about 
20 years; secondary education was not 
well defined, and the classics had so 
firm a hold in public opinion that their 


value was not questioned so strongly as 
it was in France and Germany. 

The demand in France for scientific 
courses preparing for industry and agri- 


culture began in 1829, but efforts toward 
a more elastic secondary curriculum made 
little headway until a commission on 
education was appointed in 1898 to 
examine the status of secondary educa- 
tion. Acting in conformity with the 
recommendations of the committee the 
Minister of Education by decree of May 
31, 1902, established the classical and 
modern courses of seven years each side 
by side, both leading to the baccalaureate. 
Each course was divided into cycles of 
four and three years, respectively. The 
first cycle allowed a choice of two sections, 
one with Latin, the other emphasizing 
French and science. In the second cycle 
the student could select one out of four 
sections: (A) Latin and Greek; (B) Latin 
with modern languages; (C) Latin with 
sciences; and (D) modern languages with 
sciences. This plan was followed until 


1923. 
French Increasingly Favor Modern Branches 


Of the 
themselves at the July examination in 
1904 for the first part of the baccalaureate, 
43 per cent were from the A, 151% per 
cent from the B, 28% per cent from the C, 
and 13 per cent from the D section. For 
19,261 students so presenting themselves 


‘,é 


80 students that presented 


in 1922, the figures were, respectively, 14 
per cent, 31 per cent, 28 per cent, and 27 
per cent. In 18 years the Latin-modern 
language and the modern language-science 
sections had practically doubled in pro- 
portion and gained greatly in absolute 
numbers. The Latin-science section had 
held its own relatively, while the Latin- 
Greek section had declined both absolutely 
and relatively 

War-time questioning of the value of the 
secondary education given French youth 
resulted in a decree of May 3, 1923, by 
which the President gave effect to a re- 
form that was in many ways a reversion to 
compulsory classical education. All pupils 
were required to pursue the same course 
for the first four years, Latin being com- 
pulsory throughout that time and Greek 
for the last two years of it. For the 
following two years students have a choice 
between a classical and a modern course. 
In the former Latin is continued as com- 
pulsory, Greek as optional; in the latter 
the classical languages are replaced by 


French and a second modern language 
So much opposition arose to the plan of 
requiring Latin of all secondary pupils 
that a later decree of August, 1924, per- 
mits the substitution of four hours of 
French, one hour of natural science and 
one hour of a modern language for the six 
hours of Latin in each of the first two 
years. This is considered a temporary 
arrangement and the plan is to revise the 
entire secondary school curriculum but 
not to return to the scheme of 1902. 


German Movement Began in 1890 


In Germany a conference of 1890 
brought about the programs of 1892 in 
which the time given to Latin and Greek 
was decreased and that to German, his- 
tory, science, and drawing increased. A 
second conference held in 1900 was fol- 
lowed by a decree accepting the gymna- 
sium, real-gymnasium, and  Oberreal- 
schule ‘‘as of equal value for general in- 
tellectual training and supplementary 
work is only to be demanded in so far as 
several studies and professions may re- 
quire special preparatory studies.’’ More- 
over, reform schools of the Frankfort 
type, in which the classics come after 
instead of along with three vears’ careful 
study of the mother tongue and one 
modern foreign language, have spread 
throughout Prussia and to some extent 
the rest of Germany. \t present it 
seems that ‘‘the secondary school system 
will be more flexible and more accessible 
than before the war and with more oppor- 
tunities for transfer from one course to 
another; the cosmopolitan school, ex- 
cluding vocational and technical courses, 
will be the common type, within which 
the classical studies will be retained, and 
though begun later than has been the 
German tradition, will be no less efficient 
as a result of the many reform proposals 
emanating from within the classical group 


itself.”’ 
Cambridge and Oxford Influence Secondary Study 


In the rather decentralized system of 
secondary education of England the place 
of the classics is fixed partly by the regu- 
lations for secondary schools issued by the 
board of education and is much influenced 
by the scholarship examinations for 
Cambridge, Oxford, and other univer- 
sities and by the nature of the external 
examinations to which most of the second- 
ary schools subject their pupils. The 
status of the classics has been a matter 
of study and report by (1) the committee 
on curricula of the classical association, 
1907; (2) by a council for humanistic 
studies in 1917; (3) it was taken up as 
one of the reconstruction problems by 
the Ministry of Reconstruction in 1919; 
and (4) it finally underwent a thorough- 
going investigation at the hands of a 
committee appointed by the Prime Minis- 
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the report of which was published in 


1921 That committee recognizes that 
two ideals of education have emphasized 
ial divisions and antogonisms that 
ld be reconciled and believes, “The 
ition should be on the one hand to 

ire that Greek or Latin or both are 
signed a substantial position in the 
general education of pupils in secondary 
chools, and on the other hand that full 


pportunity is given to selected pupils 


erywhere to carry out their study of 


them to the highest point of which their 
apacity will admit.’ Secondary educa- 
tion in England will probably continue to 


be a general rather than vocational train- 


Brazilian State Offers Subsidies for 
Private Instruction 


Private primary, secondary, aral pro. 

il schools in the State of Rio 

Gil le do Norte, Brazil, by decree of the 
governor, are granted a subvention under 
tain terms as to attendance and effi- 
Cy In a communication to the State 


Fred C vice 


Pernambuco, 


Eastin, jr., 
that in 


a“ school 


Department, 
sul at writes 
rder to be eligible for this aid 
he registered with the State depart- 

ent of education, which also approves the 


appoints five free pupils, and 


wchers, 
pects the schools at stated times. 
information must be given in regard 
to the denomination of the school, nation- 
ty of the responsible person, the num- 
ber of pupils, and curriculum. The school 


be housed in suitable buildings, be 
“ast six months during the 
the 
Srazilian history. 


session at le 
ear. and offer courses in geography, 
and 


mother tongue, 


Good Salaries Attract Good Teach- 


ers to Nevada 


Salaries of teachers in Nevada average 
$1,449 a year, which is considerably above 


the average for the United States. An 
excellent class of teachers has been at- 
tracted to the State in consequence, 


according to a recent statement of the 
leputy superintendent of public instruc- 
tion He states that 97.6 per cent of the 
teachers have had at least as much educa- 

yn as that implied by graduation from a 
four-year high school, and only 15 teachers 
had at least 
college 
training the 
h schools of the State require gradua- 


the entire State have not 


ix weeks of normal school or 


Certificates to teach in 
iff 
normal 
the 


on from standard four-year 


colleges, together with 


chools or 


required professional] training, 


19:25 


Johns Hopkins Reorganization 
Necessarily Postponed 


Under Plans Proposed by President Good- 
now the University’s Work Would be 
Confined Wholly to Advanced Students 


-— NS for the reorganization of Johns 

Hopkins 
President Frank J. 
put into effect until the fall of 1930, accord- 
ing to an announcement of future policy 
The 


relations of the university with the State 


University, proposed by 


Goodnow, can not be 
just issued by President Goodnow. 
of Maryland are such that the proposed 


the 
sembly of the State, and the assembly will 


will require action by as- 


changes 


next be in session in January, 1927. A 


four-year course of undergraduate in- 


struction must be provided for students 


who enter in 1925 and 1926, and the 
period of transition to the new plan of 
organization must extend at least four 


years after the latter date. The essential 


features of President Goodnow’s plan 


stated by himself are as follows: 
“The university would cease to provide 
instruction. By 


elementary collegiate 


meant those 


courses ordinarily given during the first 


‘elementary’ instruction is 
two years of the American college. 

“The university would confine itself to 
advanced work in certain special fields, 
in which it has the necessary equipment 
libraries, or 

work’ is 


in the way of laboratories, 


collections. By ‘advanced 
work done by students who come 
to the university properly prepared and 
themselves to 


meant 
with the desire to devote 
some definite branch of knowledge. 

“The conditions requisite for admission 
to these advanced courses would be formu- 
lated by the professors in charge of each 
particular subject. It may be said in 
general that a student 
graduated from a junior college or who 
standard 


who has been 
has completed two vears at a 
college might expect to be admitted. 
“The only degrees to be conferred by 
the philosophical faculty would be master 


of arts, for which three years residence 








A= active, spirited, intelligent body of laborers in every department of industry 
is an essential condition of a high state of national prosperity. 

condition can never coexist with general ignorance. 

The living spark can be first kindled only by schools. 


school that quickens curious thought, fills the mind with principles of science, and 


makes the man. 


starts the inventive and creative powers into action. 
schools to the highest possible limit of perfection. 
Let every talent, every type of genius in every child be watched and nurtured by 
|| the State, as by a mother watching for the signs of promise in her son. 


her people. 
the waste of talent and creative skill. 


} eve wis a eres. 





| it that the State which would find the readiest road to wealth must regard it as 
| among the very first of her duties, to develop the productive genius and energy of 
No waste that society can suffer will, in the end, prove so expensive as 
Thomas H. Burrowes 
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would be required ordinarily, and doctor 
of philosophy, for which at least one addi- 
tional year would be requisite. In the 
formal statement of the requirements for 
the 
proficiency and achievement 


these degrees emphasis would be 
placed on 
rather than on years of residence. 

“The plan inevitably would result in 
the ultimate withdrawal of the university 
from those activities which are not dis- 
tinctly connected with advanced work. 

‘Changes would be made in the school 
of engineering so that in effect engineering 
would be considered as on the same basis 
as medicine, hygiene, and subjects such 
as physics, chemistry, and biology. 

“Under the conditions already outlined 
it is clear that such features as modern 
college life as ‘organized athletics,’ col- 
lege activities,’ etc., would not assume the 
same importance as at present.” 


A 


Ww 


Newark, N. J., Provides Well for 
Unfortunate Children 


Special provision for crippled children 


was made by the public-school system 
of Newark, N. J., following a severe 
epidemic of infantile paralysis. A build- 


ing adapted to their needs and equipped 
for vocational work, will soon take the 
place of the temporary quarters now 
occupied. The children are transported 


between home and school in busses owned 


by the board of education. Each bus 
has a woman attendant to care for the 
children. The Kiwanis Club supplies 


funds for a daily lunch for the neediest 
Progress of the pupils varies. 
Some advance very rapidly; several who 


children. 


were over age when admitted made four 
grades in a year and a half. 

Schools for the blind also are operated, 
encouraging the 
Two girls, totally blind, 
have been graduated from the high school 
remarkable records. 


and with success, by 


school system. 


with The mentally 
defective, too, are looked after, and classes 
for them have increased from 26 to 32 
during the past two years. 





ae 
But such a 
For it is not nature alone that 


It is the 


Therefore I say, push your 
Spare no pains, count no expense. 


Rely upon 
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National Congress of Parents and Teachers Holds 
Convention in Austin, Tex. 


Total Membership of Organization Rapidly Approaching the Million Mark. Greater 
Efficiency and Improved Organization Plainly Apparent. Relations with Colleges 
and Universities to be Extended. Resolutions Cover Wide Field 


By ELLEN C. LOMBARD 


Junior Specialist in Home Education, Bureau of Education 


ROWTH in cohesion has been the enter school, and health work to follow up 
outstanding featur f the vear k children were stressed by Willis A. 
development of the National Sutton, superintendent of schools of At- 

Congress of Parents and Teacher tated anta. This was the subject in several of 
Mrs. A. H. Reeve, president of the the sessions of the convention, and it was 
Congress at the annual convention i: often repeated that when children lose a 
Austin, Tex., April27—-May 2. The parent vear of school a year has gone out of their 
teacher associations of Arkansas and é 
Hawaii have become branche or the At the high-school round-table discus- 
national organization, and the total mem- n, character development was declared 
bership has reached nearly 900,000 perso the paramount aim of all teaching. The 
Forty-two States were represented | elimination of high-school fraternities was 
delegates to the conventio and advan rivocated ind parents were urged to 
in organization and efficier was manifest eep in close and sympathetic touch with 
throughout the proceeding tivities of their children during the 
ff t high-school age. In discussing 


Gaining Hold in Higher Institutions chavante raining Dr. Henry Neumann. 


A new department was inaugurate of the Ethical Culture School, New York 


the convention in the creation of a com- City, heid that character is a matter of 
mittee on parent-teacher associations for itlook of life, that a child’s home asso- 
colleges and universities TI work ha ciations and his contacts with other chil- 
already gained some impetus in Leland lren determine whether his training will 
Stanford University, Ohio State Univer- function in character building. 
sity, and Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas. Supreme Effort to Eradicate Illiteracy 
Three new bureaus were instituted to 
increase the effectiveness of certain work The congress in its resolutions pledged 
previously initiated, nam: the bureau of tself to a supreme effort to wipe out illit- 
program service, the burea child eracy before 1930 It indorsed the pro- 
development, and the bureau of country gram of vocational education under the 
life. Smith-Hughes Act and demanded that 
Sensational publicity in relation to ath- the unjust discrimination of the distribu- 
letics was deprecated in the report ib- tion of funds under the act be corrected; 
mitted to the congress by the committee irged the ippression of recreation and 
on physical education. The committee literature injurious to the morals of the 


urged emphasis upon sport for the enjoy- ith of the Nation; indorsed the cam- 


ment that is in it rather than for school paigns now in progress in the States in 
competition ; upon frol rather than this direction, and pledged the organiza- 
athletic meets; and upor ctive phys- tion to lend aid to personal, family, and 
ical education rather than up the major community recreational life; proposed a 
athletic games. irvey of the expenditures of students in 
, college ind universities; recommended 

To Develop Home-Study Circles tenshhidial (halle tn the ctlaude oud weed 

Mental hygiene received a share of at- affiliated organizations to try to check ex- 
tention, and it was recommended that  travagance in all its forms; demanded the 
parent-teacher associatio: foster the removalof the blockage system in the dis- 
development of health-study circl tribution of moving pictures and the re- 
Appreciation of the helpfulness of par- duction of prices of good films; protested 
ent-teacher organizatio: is expressed against the commercial rodeo; recom- 
without reservation by State Superin- mended the establishment of home-educa- 
tendent S. M. N. Marr declared tion cottages in connection with home- 
that “the Texas department of education economics courses in schools, colleges, and 
could not do its work if it were not for universities; reaffirmed the support by the 


the 40,000 parent-teacher ociation organizatior f legislation for a depart- 
ication; advocated Federal! 


members in the State 
Saving the time of the « iren na aid for physical 
ing their defects cared for before the amendme! 


education, the child labor 


t, prohibition, and peace 


Italian School of Cameo Cutting 
and Allied Arts 


A prominent feature of the policy of 
all] public education in Italy is that it 
must be cheap and easily obtainable. 
The free publie school as it is known 
in the United States does not exist, but 
the fees charged by the schools and unl- 
versities are so small as to render them 
available for everyone. One of the most 
Interesting of the schools is the Royal 
School of Cameo Cutting and Allied 
Arts, situated in Torre del Greco. This 
school, started in 1878, is open to any 
Italian boy or girl who has completed 
a certain amount of elementary school 
work. It is primarily a state undertak- 
ing and is to a large extent supported 
by state ald. 

Under the instruction of its director, 
Signor Enrico Taverna, and a staff of 
professional cameo cutters, the children 
are taught to design and execute some 
of the finest cameos produced in Italy 
From the sale of these the school derives 
a large part of its income. The remain- 
der is paid partly by the state and partly 
by the township of Torre del Greco A 
considerable part of the proceeds of the 
sales goes to the student himself, the 
school retaining only about 25 per cent. 
Professor Taverna estimates the income 
of the school from this source at about 
20,000 lire ($1,000) a year 

In addition to the work with shell 
cameo, a great deal is done with coral, 
generally in high relief, and with ivory 
Both of these materials lend themselves 
very well to the same sort of treatment 
as cameo and are worked with equal 
skill.—Homer M. Byington, United States 
Consul, Naples, Italy. 


Maine Requires Many One- Teacher 
Schools 


During the past year 193 small rural 
schools in Maine were consolidated, and 
the two and three-teacher school is now 
common About 25 junior high schools 
have been organized in small town Most 


of the State, however, is forest, with 
widely scattered settlements, and because 
of these conditions it will be necessary to 
continue indefinitely a large number of 
one-teacher schools About $400,000 
was spent last year for transportation of 
pupils With better paid and better 


? 


trained teachers and more satisfactor 


buildings, equipment and transportation 
the rural schools are improving \ course 
of study fitted to the needs of these schools 


is now in preparation 
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The 


Kindergarten Bands Feature Parent- 
Teacher Congress 


No trained musician who visits an 
American kindergarten conducted in the 
proved methods could fear for the 
ire of music in the country, nor have 


doubt that his place will be ably 
filled when the present generation reaches 
Definite 


given to kindergarten children, 


maturity. musical training is 
regularly 


and no kindergarten is complete without 


band 
During the National Congress of 
Parent and Teachers, which met in 
Lustir Tex. April 27 to May 2, the 


combined kindergarten bands of the city 


performed for the delegates attending 
the congress These little people gave 
four numbers on one of the programs and 
were very cordially received. This was 


the 


individual 


combined 
bands of 
schools had played in public 


the first appearance of 


bands, although the 
he variou 
on several occasions. 


The 
the study of 


band through 
of the 
curriculum, 


development of the 


rhythm is only one 


eatures of the kindergarten 


but it is one of the most enjoyable to the 
children and it provides a foundation for 
regular music classes of 
the kindergarten. 


Austin 


the work in the 


the grades above 


The work in is developed as 
listening lessons,”’ 


listen to 


follows: First through 


in which the children music 


either of the phonograph or piano with the 
idea of learning to identify 
They are then 
rhythm of the 


omes skipping, 


simple themes. 
the 
and following this 


taught to clap to 
music, 
running, and 
Rubber 


bounced 


marching 
to music balls are supplied 
to the rhythm of the 
followed by the clapping 
blocks, 


drum is 


which are 


music This 
and rubbing of 
finally the | 
duced, which 
with tl 


wooden and 


wating of the intro- 
is later used in connection 
ie marching. 

the 


musical 


Very gradually introduction of 
instruments is 


16515 257 2 


other imple 


**kiddie band, 





Steel 


wooden 


time. triangles, 
sandpaper blocks, blocks 
and sticks of varying sizes and lengths, 


made, one at a 


reeds, 


and even small xylophones are used, and 
miniature wind 
such as small flutes. All of 
the children are given an opportunity to 
instruments and the 
work of forming them into an organized 
The children are 


in addition sometimes 


instruments, 
various 


use these 


whole is very gradual. 
then led to play together and thus a band 
is formed. 

As they 


director 


work together the need for a 
felt. 


of rhythm is 


Some child whose sense 
unusually sensitive and 
asked to direct the 


This work of directing the whole group 


accurate is band. 
is not confined to any one pupil, however, 
and many of the children are developed 
After the chil- 
play in a group 
themes are introduced which are played 


into leaders in this way. 
dren have learned to 
while other instru- 
Finally, 
The development of 


by single instruments, 
ments remain quiet. simple solo 
work is brought in. 
a kindergarten band is really the outcome 
of a full term’s work and can not success- 
fuliy be done hurriedly. 

Although arouse 
much applause and enthusiasm and well- 


these bands always 


trained children are apparently uncon- 


scious of their audience and seem to enjoy 


playing, yet school authorities and friends 


of childhood feel that there should be 
very few public appearances, as it is 
more or less of a strain on children of 


kindergarten age. 


Correspondence courses in any study 
that likely 
service or after discharge are offered to the 


United States Marine Corps. 


will be be of value in the 
men of the 
The lessons may be sent to any place in 


which a marine is stationed. Late reports 


show an enrollment of 8,181 students in 
the Marine Corps Institute and 1,870 
graduates to date. These courses have 


ex-marine 
road to success.”’ 


proved to Many men, as an 


puts it, ‘“‘a start on the 


composed of kindergarten pupils of Austin, 


Tex 


Fire Insurance Eliminated from 
Cincinnati's Budget 


Cincinnati possesses a permanent en- 
fund for school fire insurance 
amounting to approximately $350,000. 
This has been growing since 1913, when 
the board of education began to carry 
its own fire insurance. To repair damage 
fire, each year $25,000 has 
been heretofore set aside, about the sum 
that would have been paid for premiums 
for fire insurance. The city has had few 


dowment 


caused by 


fire losses, and the fund, with interest 
added, has grown steadily. It is in-- 
vested in Cincinnati school bonds, and 
the annual interest now amounts to about 
$20,000. The school budget for 1925 
makes no provision, therefore, for fire 
insurance. Cincinnati’s success is due 


in large part to well-constructed school 


buildings, to the elimination as far as 
possible of fire hazards near school 
property, and to keeping fire-fighting 


apparatus always accessible in schools. 


n'y 


Improved Financial Condition of 
Ecuador Schools 


The Minister of Education of Ecuador 
has issued a circular to the directors of 
studies of the various Provinces, calling 
attention to the appropriations for pri- 
mary instruction in the present budget, 
which he stated contemplated the increase 
of various schools and of the personne! of 
the teachers in those already existing. 
He also stated that there will be an in- 
salaries in some of the 
and that in the future the pay- 
ment of salaries will be made with the 
strictest punctuality. 

The director of the department of edu- 
has canceled the contracts with 
certain Hungarian professors, the reason 
given being lack of funds under the new 
budget.— William Morse, United States 
vice consul at Guayaquil, Ecuador. 


crease in the 


schools, 


cation 
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Classical Knowledge A _ Precious 
Possession 


rYOWEVER it might affect others, 


men of advancing eal whose 
college days lay in the eightie r earlier 
when a total of at least four vear f 
Latin was the rule fcr all college student 
must have a feeling of profound regret 
when they read the latter-day attacks 
upon the study of the LSSI\ Sorrow 
rather than indignation their reactior 
with sympathy for those the coming 
generation who lose thy njoyments that 
come from classical i f 
classical reading which in a great meas 
is its concomitant. And f sa 


without intention of adva ng the cla 
that classical study is th: 
cultural appreciation, and wit it advo- 
cating the classics for all students regard- 
less of their native abilit r their chief 
interests in life. 

Values in mental development, transfer 


of training, and psychological processe 
generally are of little moment to one w 
values his Latin for what it is given ft 
him. He little realizes, or ure 

has taken place in his ow) rair He 
does realize, however, that ne winds 
of his soul were opened Dy the per 
diction of Cicero, the inspiring lines of 


Virgil, and the lovely cadence 
and that he has craved for mors 
The statement has been made tha 
students of Latin do not afterward read 
English translations of Latin author 


which they did not stud) Who can 
believe it? Certainly not the men whos 
habits of thought are now view The 
know that the studious an g thelr a 
mates have never ceased to enjoy classical 
reading, and that the | ittentive wer 
also attracted to it Even the tabooed 
“pony” is a tremendou neentive, fe 
it is the custom rather than the except 


for men to read the forbidden translat 


far in advance of the | I f the da 
And in later life, though perhaps not the 
next day, other translations are read wit} 


avidity. 
Similarly, long after 1 eriod of 


formal instruction is ended the urge whicl 
Latin gives to the study of languages « 
tinues to be felt. B ‘ except it 
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strongest opponents Latin is conceded to 
be an excellent, if not the best, prepara- 
tion for the study of modern languages. 
In itself that fact stimulates the inclina- 
tion to take up French, Spanish, and 
German. The prosperity of private 
teachers of modern languages is the best 
evidence of this. Assuredly the previous 
study of Latin is not the only stimulus or 
motive for the study of other languages, 
but it is one of them. 

Do not minimize that personal satis- 
faction in the knowledge of the classics 
which comes from the feeling of solidarity 
and pride that one feels in his contact 
with scholarly references. All of litera- 
is ful f classic allusion. The 
professions bristle with Latin names. 
Che sciences are largely built upon Latin 
1 Greek terminology. Names of useful 
nventions and of proprietary remedies 
frequently embody classic words. Not 

about half the English language 


le { from the Latin, but classic 
phrases, words, and references are about 
veryvwnere And in every one of 

the classic student meets an old 
friend He recognizes them with feelings 
atisfactior He feels that he is able 

to e such terms when he chooses, and 


e is at home in that atmosphere He 
ci that he is an educated man, 

d he finds exhilaration in the conscious- 
nes No one who has pursued modern 
branches only can experience that sensa- 


tion to such a degree. 


It is not essential that one should ever 
ave been able to prepare a Latin oration 
to compose a Greek ode He may have 


ade no effort to maintain his vouthful 
faciltv in translation, and he may fail 
gnobly if put to the test of rendering in 
English the Latin mottoes on the State 


ts of arr forexample. Nevertheless, 
irit vitt Latin once thoroughly 
vequired emall permanently, even 


though it may be dimmed by the flight of 
me Through all of life it is a precious 


A National and an International 
Convention 


FRUITFUL VACATION this year 
A ‘ot 


i tore for the teachers whose 
pia lead them to either of the two meet- 
ngs which are outstanding features in 


ir’s program of educational events. 
Those who can attend both are fortunate 


The regular meeting of the National 


Education Association is always an expe- 


rience of worth, and the meeting this year 


said to promise more 
in usual interest That statement is 


LiwWA\ to he expected, hut if is certain 


that the program prepared by President 


Newlon justifies favorable predictions. 


The National Education Association 
growing remarkably in numbers and in 
influence. Its hold upon the rank and 
file of American teachers is secure and its 
place is steadily enlarging. Its meetings 
become more valuable from year to year 
as the resources of the Association increase 
and as professional training becomes more 
widely diffused. 

In the conduct of the meetings constant 
improvement appears. No good idea is 
lost and new ones are frequently applied 
Long practice has made of the permanent 
officers of the Association a group of 
adepts in handling big meetings, and the 
fresh blood which the annual elections 
bring into the management of the organi- 
zation is a guaranty against falling into 
ruts. 

Some of the happy precedents set in 


the Washington meeting of 1924 will be 


followed at Indianapolis, and may become 
regular features of the meetings for a fev 
years to come at least. Conspicuou 
among them are the Sunday afternoon 


vesper service, the singing of State sor 


Kn 


and the practice of holding the important 
meetings in the mornings and evening 
leaving some at least of the afternoons 
free for sightseeing, for visits to histori 
shrines, and for social intercourss Al] 
three ideas proved very popular last vear 
Held at Edinburgh Jul 20-28 and 
largely under European influences, the 
World Federation of Education Associa- 


tions will not work according to a pro- 


gram in the good American fashion Its 
“agenda’’ will, however, answer the pur- 
pose admirably. Distinguished speakers 
from many countries will discuss educa- 


tional topics in their internationa aspect 
Cooperation between peopl the amit 
of nations, as produced ry educatior 
will be stressed in the general proceed- 
ings An American, Dr. Augustus O. 
Thomas, is president of the federa 
and America will be represente 
strong delegation. Many other Ameri- 


cans will attend as alternate partici- 


pating delegates, or as auditors And all 
will benefit by the interchange of ideas 


which always occurs at such gathering 


City School Costs Continue to 
Increase 

The average per capita cost of current 
expenses in city schools with a population 
of 100,000 or more for the vear 1923-24 
was greater by $7.28 than that of 1921-2‘ 
according to Statistical Circular No. 4 
just issued by the Department of the 
Interior gureau of Education In 
cities with a population of from 30,000 
to 100,000 an increase of $2.75 in the 
same item was reported In cities of 
from 10,000 to 30,000 the increase was 
only $0.18, and in cities of from 5,000 to 
10,000 it was $13.26. 
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Low Salaries Cause Paraguayan 
Teachers to Stnke 


\ general strike of teachers in the 
chools is in effect throughout the 
Republic of Paraguay. In 1921 provi- 
was made for the augmentation of 
hers’ salaries on a basis of 25 per cent 

ir to be effective the Ist of January of 
vear until a definite limit which has 

er been determined was reached. 
1922 no salaries have been increased 
they range to-day from $3 to $16.50, 
1 States currency; per month, 
the teachers maintain is inadequate 
meet their expenditures. The strike 
taken place while Congress is not in 
the President is not empowered 

ict, and the opening of the next school 
ear is very near. The teachers, there- 
ave been subjected to severe criti- 

one faction, who claim that they 

taken an unfair advantage in the se- 

{ of the moment to strike. An- 
faction is in entire sympathy with 

(s Congress does not convene un- 

April 1 the opening of the schools, 
cheduled for March 9, has been 


efinitel postponed. H. C. Moses, 
Sfate Duce consul at Asuncion, 
} aguay, in report to Secretary of Stat, 


ed Marcil 6, 1924. 


Tenant Farming not Conducive to 
Education 


That children of parents who own their 
ms remain longer in school than the 
dren of tenant farmers is shown by a 
ent survey in Jefferson County, Ga. In 
first four grades of the school, children 
tenant farmers compose 55.5 per cent 
he enrollment. After that they begin 
rop out, and the enrollment of children 
tenant farmers in the fifth grade is 
35.5 per cent of the whole number. 
uring the four years of high school, 
lren of farm-owning parents make up 

i per cent of the student body. The 
enrollment of children of tenant farmers 
reases from 33 per cent in the eighth 
le to 3 per cent in the eleventh or 


grade. 


During the past five years North 
( lina has spent $35,537,403 in the 
struction of new school buildings or 
litions having five or more standard 
srooms Of these, 647 were for 

te and 77 for colored children. The 
rage cost per city classroom was 
$8,274 for white and $4,381 for colored 
The average cost per rural 

lroom was $3,831 for white and 


{9 


(42 for colored pupils. 


i91 


Forty Schools Represented in Physical Training 
Conference 


Phenomenal Growth of Interest in Subject. Two Schools for Preparing 
Teachers Forty Years Ago; About 100 Now, Relation Between Physical 
and Mental Shown by Laboratory Methods 


NOTABLE conference was that of 
the institutions giving a profes- 
sional training in physical educa- 

tion, proposed and arranged by the division 
of hygiene and physical education of the 
Interior Department, Bureau of Educa- 
tion, and held in Washington May 7 and 8. 

Three groups of schools were repre- 
sented: The special school, such as the 
Chicago School of Physical Education and 
the Boston School of Physical Education; 
the colleges and universities giving major 
courses; and the State normal schools 
which give special training for teachers of 
this subject. 

The phenomenal growth of interest in 
physical education and the correspond- 
ing development of schools both in 
number and in adequacy of training was 
summed up by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation in his address to the conference. 
He said 

“Forty vears ago there were only two 
schools preparing teachers of physical ed- 
ucation and less than 30 vears ago the 
president of the National Association for 
Physical Education in his presidential ad- 
dress did not hesitate to say that the half 
dozen schools of this kind hardly de- 
served to exist. The special schools have 
increased in number and have vastly im- 
proved in quality, and, not long after 
that address was made, the doors of 
Oberlin College and Columbia University 
were opened to students who wished to 
prepare themselves as teachers, and now 
the number of institutions giving such 
training has reached over half a hundred. 
This growth is phenomenal in the custom 
of education, and it reflects, of course, ¢ 
wide interest in the subject of physical 


education. 
Inertia in Education Still Persists 


“The present movement holds fast by 
a number of roots and an important one is 
modern psychology which has pointed out 
through laboratory methods the close 
relation of the physical and mental; 
there is much inertia in education, how- 
ever, and we are still imbued with the 
old ascetic idea that there is an an- 
tagonism between body and mind or that 
there is little relationship between the 
two. 

“The war afforded a strong boost to 
physical training and practically all the 
33 State laws on this subject were passed 
during or since 1914. We are intrenched 


by these laws; but mere laws are only an 
intrenchment. They can be invaded, 
evaded, or revoked on occasion if they are 
not backed up by something or somebody 
who can make them appear worth keeping 
on the statutes and worth carrying out in 
spirit and to the letter. 

“You have made great advance, but it 
devolves upon the workers in the field of 
physical education and especially upon 
the training schools for these workers to 
hold the ground won and to carry forward 
a work which is really just begun; for 
physical education has never had a real 
trial. The very fact that we use the words 
physical education shows that it is still a 
thing not yet assimilated with education 
in the mind of the general educator. 
Some time we shall have only the word 
education, of which physical education 
will be so well recognized as an essential 
that it will hardly need to be considered 
by a separate name. When that day 
dawns, depends in large measure on the 
physical educators themselves.” 

There are now about one hundred 
schools giving courses of from two to four 
years in the professional training of teach- 
ers of physical education, and a half 
dozen are offering postgraduate work lead- 
ing to the degrees of master of arts or 
doctor of philosophy. Forty of these 
schools, including two on the Pacific 
coast and one in Texas, were represented 
at this meeting. 

Among the important matters dis- 
cussed at this conference, was that of a 
survey and classification of schools to be 
carried out by a commission composed of 
general educators as well as specialists in 
cooperation with the United States Bu- 
reau of Education. 

iu) 


Salary Increases Tend to Held Rural 
Teachers 

Great difficulty is experienced in hold- 
ing teachers in the 1,487 one-teacher 
schools of Manitoba. The provincial de- 
partment of education announced last 
year that thereafter it would grant 15 
cents per day for the second year’s serv- 
ice in such schools by the same teacher 
and 25 cents per day for the subsequent 
years. Five hundred and forty teachers 
qualified for the increase in the current 
year, and it is expected that the number 
will reach 1,000 next year.—Lucius H. 
Johnson, American vice consul, Winnipeg, 
Canada, in report dated March 28, 1926. 
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A Kindergarten-Primary School Project 


Involving Handwork 


Imaginary Journey Utilized for Elementary Instruction in Number, History, Highway 
Motives for Handwork Stand 


Safety, Natural History, Geography, and Nutrition. 


Out Significantly. 


By FLORENCE 
Assistant Specialist in City Schools, Bureau of Education 


HIS PROJECT was worked out 

by a class of kindergarten-primary 

pupils in the St. Agnes School, 
Alexandria, Va., by Mrs. Hazel Douglas. 
It has many values, perhaps the greatest 
being the use that is made of the hand- 
work which has been prepared during the 
number periods. 

The project points the way to the 
possibilities of freer work for little children 
in primary grades. The use of numbers 
is one of its greatest values. The motives 
for handwork stand out significantly 
throughout the exercise, and the correla- 
tion of art with nature study is one of its 
greatest assets. The opportunity for 
giving children the training they es- 


pecially need 
sible 
car or in charge of the fruit stand and tue 
checking counter, is used by the teacher 
throughout the entire lesson. Responsi- 
bility and resourcefulness are developed 
and 
for 


. 


initiative 


reading and language lessons, 


positions, 


Correlation with Art and Training in Responsibility 
FOX 


placing them in respon- 
as conductor on the street 


encouraged. As 


exercise has many possibilities. 


be 
th 


Counting money and making change. 
The street car which carried the pupils to 


the 


used from day to day 
e subjects of study in the daily program. 


A TRIP TO THE ZOO 


700 WAS 








lesson 


in highway sa 


formed by lines of 


as a basis for all 
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four in a row, arranged by the class. The 
pupil-conductor passed along the middle 
of the car and collected the fares of paper 
Often he and 
the passengers were obliged to make 


money made by the pupils. 


change, and much adding and subtracting 
of numbers were involved in these trans- 
actions. After the trip was over the con- 
ductor, with the help of some of the pas- 
sengers, made a report on the cost of the 
trip by adding up the pieces of money 
collected by the conductor, as the sum 
total, and then adding by fives to find the 
number of passengers. 
Points of interest on the way 
cuties of the conductor was to call atten- 
tion to the historical landmarks within 
view as they came to Washington. Lee’s 
home at Arlington, the Washington 
Monument, and the Lincoln Memorial 
were mentioned, but evidently no very 


One of the 


definite observations had been made of 
these memorials on previous trips. A 
pertinent suggestion was made by the 
teacher that the pupils try to locate 
them on their next trip to Washington. 
Highway safety was another lesson 
woven into this interesting project. 
When the car stopped at the entrance to 
the Zoo a wide thoroughfare had to be 





- “ap ». 


r oil 








fety was included in the 


“trip to the zoo 


” 
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sed. The teacher had secured a toy the various recreational amusements Bureau of Education's Latest 
t-traffic sign which was placed in the offered at the Zoo. They chose a boat , . 
lle of the street and manipulated by ride. The chairs were arranged and with Publications 

e of the pupils acting as traffic officer. imaginary oars they rowed back and forth The following publications have been 


issued recently by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion of the Department of the Interior. 
Orders for them should be sent. to the 





Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 

ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 

accompanied by the price indicated: 

High school education of the farm popula- 
tion in selected states. E. E. Windes. 
(Bulletin, 1925, no. 6.) 5 cents. 


Contains: 1. Comparative extent to which farm 
ind nonfarm groups receive secondary education 
2. Persistence in high school.—3. Comparative intel- 
ligence of farm and nonfarm children as determined 
by group tests of mental ability.—4. Relation of en- 
rollment and persistence to quality of education 
provided for the farm population.—5. Relation of 
high-school enrollment to profitable employment of 
farm boys of high-school age.—6. Relation of popu- 
lation distribution to high-school enrollment.—?7. 
Race or nativity of farmers and other factors in rela- 
tion to participation in secondary education by the 
farm population. 


How the kindergarten educates. Luella 
A. Palmer and Mary G. Waite. (Kin- 
dergarten circular, no. 18.) 5 cents. 

Kindergarten legislation. Nina C. Vande- 


- 


walker. (Bulletin, 1925, no. 7.) 5 





Collecting fares and making change on the street car cents. 
Per capita costs in city schools, 1923-24. 
While the teacher and some of the larger across the lake until it was time to go (Statistical circular, no. 4.) 5 cents. 
iren personated automobiles by whiz- home. Uses of intelligence and achievement tests 
g up and down the street, the pupils UW in 215 cities. W. S. Deffenbaugh. 


(City school leaflet, no. 20.) 5 cents. 

Visual education and the St. Louis school 
museum. CarlG. Rathmann. (Bulle- 
tin, 1924, no. 39.) 


orked out a safe transit for themselves 


, : : al r © ratio ri Melbourne Uni- 
carefully obeying the traffic officer’s By cooperation with Melbourne Uni 


versity, two years’ work in engineering 
ignais. soe . ‘ . 
£ : , and related subjects may be taken in 
Buying fruit and checking lunches. ; eee st a 
‘ a. vi . technical schools in certain cities of Vic- 
\rrived at the Zoo the children bought é ; 3 
PES toria. Great care is taken to preserve the 
their fruit at the fruit stand and checked 5 : ; 
standards of the university, which has a 
heir lunches—those they had brought to : ‘ ‘ - . 
voice in the selection of teachers and in 


the preparation of courses of study in the 


—Edith A. Wright. 


‘Welcome hall’’ for parents and visitors 
is one of the special features of plans for 
new junior high schools in Chicago. 


hool in the morning—at the lunch 
counter. Paying for the fruit and check- ; 
: ee ; technical schools. 
ng lunches at 3 cents each required fur- 





ther excercise in the process of making 
change. The checks which they received 
r their lunches had been numbered by the 
( lren and were carried in their purses, 
also made by the pupils, until lunch time. 
Study of animals. The children with 
e teacher made a tour of the Zoo and 
spected the animals. These were cut- 
out pictures representing most of the 
inimals at the Zoo in Washington and 
were pinned along the walls of the school- 
room. The form and color of these ani- 
als, their habits and habitats were the 
necipal points discussed. 
Health lessons on food and recreation. 
While the children ate their lunches, still 
the Zoo, they talked about foods and 
the kinds they liked best, which led to 
idroit suggestions from the _ teacher 
regarding what were suitable foods for a 
inch at school, on an excursion, or for a 
luncheon at home. 
Game After the lunch was eaten the 





children played a vigorous game of ball, 


Studying animals at the zoo 


and then were given a choice of rides on 
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Siamese Students Becoming 
Numerous in America 


Tide Began to Turn from Europe During 
World War. Educated Siamese Gradu- 
ally Supplanting Foreign Advisers 


By CHARLES H. ALBRECHT 
American Consul at Bangkok 
AMA VI, King of Siam, is an Oxford 
graduate. He and most of his 
brothers were sent to Europe for educa- 
tion at a comparatively early age after 
a period under private tutors of foreign 
nationality in Siam. The same is true 
of a large number of the Siamese princes 
and other persons of position and influ- 
ence in governmental circles. The late 
King and his father both realized the 
importance to Siam of having foreign 
trained and educated Siamese for the 
important governmental positions, and 
this policy is still being followed. The 
overwhelming majority of these Siamese 
educated abroad have occupied positions 
with the Government upon their return, 
in many cases of great importance and 
influence. 

The larger part of these students have 
been educated in Great Britain, but con- 
siderable numbers have gone to other 
European countries, notably France and 
Germany. 

During the war Siamese students began 
to come in some numbers to the United 
States, including both new students and 
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persons who had previously studied in 
some European country. This movement 
has continued up to the present time. 
Siamese who have studied in the United 
States invariably return home with praise 
for the treatment received in the United 
States and admiration and friendship for 
America. Among the prominent Siamese 
who have been educated in the United 
States are H. R. H. Prince Mahidol, the 
brother of the King, a graduate of Har- 
vard University; H.S. H. Prince Chalart, 
the assistant director general of the Royal 
Siamese Railways; and a son of the 
Minister of the Interior, one of the most 
influential persons in Siam. 

Recently an association of Siamese 
students in the United States and an 
association of American university alumni 
in Siam have been formed with the idea 
of extending interest in the educational 
and other institutions of the United States 
in Siam. 

As foreign-trained Siamese become 
available, they are gradually supplanting 
the many European advisers in the vari- 
ous branches of the Siamese Government 
when the contracts of the latter expire. 


Official report to Secretary of State. 


A group of high-school students in 
3altimore and one in California have ex- 
changed their notebooks, pictures, and 
maps of some distinctive industry in their 


respective States. 





PPA qeent 
a F 


Buying fruit and checking lunches “ 





it the zoo.”” (See page 193.) 


Best Medium for Bringing Home 
and School Together 


The kindergarten should work not only 
through individual teachers, but with or- 
ganized power and purpose. The best 
medium of all for the kindergarten to 
work with is the parent-teacher associa- 
tion. If there is none, the kindergarten 
should take a leading part in stimulating 
a desire for its immediate organization. 
Where it already exists, the kindergarten 
should keep very close to it, acting as in- 
terpreter between the home and the more 
formal departments of the school. In De- 
troit a weekly class in child care is held at 
the Merrill-Palmer School, and is at- 
tended by representatives .of parent- 
teacher associations and of federated 
clubs, who take the message back to their 
various organizations. 

It would be well if kindergarten teach- 
ers also were enrolled in such a class. 
The parent-teacher association is the best 
medium, because it is the only organiza- 
tion which brings together in the interests 
of childhood the two institutions com- 
mitted to the service of childhood—the 
home and the school—and for the sake of 
that service has over and over again 
demonstrated that parents and teachers 
can work together, that men and women 
can work together, that people of oppos- 
ing creeds, nations, races, color, in the face 
of lifelong prejudices and ignorances, can 
effectively work together.— Elizabeth Cleve- 
land, before Cincinnati Meeting of Interna- 
tional Kindergarten Union. 


Work Begun in New Jewish 
University 


Beginnings of a Hebrew University 
have been inaugurated in Jerusalem. 
Lord Balfour performed the opening cere- 
mony. Work in some of the depart- 
ments has already begun. An institute 
of Jewish studies was formally opened in 
December, 1924, and the session began 
with lectures on philology, the Talmud, 
and Palestine research. Research work 
is conducted in the microbiological insti- 
tute, and a chemical institute is in oper- 
ation. The library is said to contain 
72,000 volumes. The university is pri- 
marily for Jews and the official language 
will be Hebrew, but members of any race 
and any creed will be accepted. 


A group of 38 students of Detroit 
Teachers’ College, accompanied by an in- 
structor, spent the spring vacation seeing 
the sights of Washington, Philadelphia, 
New York, Baltimore, and Gettysburg. 
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Teachers May Conserve the Eyesight 
of School Children 


Essential that High Standards of Illumination be Maintained. Eye-strain Causes 


Serious Physical Difficulties, and Teachers Should Know Common Symptoms. 


Watch- 


fulness Will Often Overcome Deficiencies in Equipment 


By WINIFRED HATHAWAY 
Secretary National Committee for the Prevention of Blindness 


thousands of 


XAMINATIONS of 
children, over 
that a 


considerable proportion suffer from defects 


school extending 


many years, have shown 


of vision, the result many times of con- 


tinued use of the eyes in close work under 


inhygienic conditions. It is well estab- 
ished that defective vision is often pro- 
gressive and is therefore found to a 


greater extent among older children. 


It is conceded that, in general, children 


vith defective vision may be not only 


retarded in their progress in school work, 
life work 


severe re- 


their 
The 


lirements imposed upon children’s eyes 


it may enter upon 


eriously 


handicapped. 


by modern educational methods create 


eed for the best of working conditions. 


(mong these conditions lighting is of 
primary importance. Improper or inade- 
quate lighting causes eyestrain, often 
esulting in functional disorders, near- 


ightedness and other defects of the eyes 


to which the immature eyes of children 


are especially susceptible. 
Bodily Activities Depend Upon Healthy Eyes 


therefore, that 
a high standard of illumination 


It is essential, schools 
maintain 
both natural and artificial. The sense of 
sight is the most valuable and precious of 
all the senses. It is the sense the indi- 
vidual can least afford to do 
Its maintenance in good condition is of 
vital 
bound up with the general condition of 
the body. If the 


functioning properly, the whole of the 


without. 


importanee. This sense is closely 


organs of sight are 


bodily activities are stimulated. On the 
other hand, anything wrong with the eye- 
sight is apt to affect unfavorably the 
general health and morale of the indi- 
vidual. The importance of using the 
eyes under proper conditions, of not over- 
straining them, is so great that it can 
scarcely be exaggerated. 

Evestrain is a term used to cover a 
group of symptoms dependent upon 
fatigue of certain muscles of the eyes. 


The evidences of eyestrain are not always 


easily recognized, but the teacher should 
acquaint herself with at least the more 
common symptoms: (1) Pain in and 


around the eyes or headache usually ag- 
gravated by use of the eyes for close work 
and in some cases present only after near 


use. (2) Fatigue and discomfort upon 


use of the eyes for near work. This shows 
itself by inability to continue such work 
for more than a short period at a time 
the 


vision and confusion of the lines of print, 


without occurrence of dimness of 
pain in the eyes, headache, drowsiness, 
overflow of tears, a strong sensitiveness to 
light, congestion, and an irritable con- 
dition of the lids accompanied by itching 
and burning sensations. (3) Vertigo. (4) 
Symptoms such as nausea, twitching of 
the facial muscles, and possibly neurotic 


conditions. 


Indifference Not Due to Ignorance 


The teacher can be a factor in the con- 
servation of the eyesight of her scholars 
exactly in proportion to the interest she 
takes in the subject. If she cares, she can 
help a great deal; if she does not care, 
does nothing. Indifference on the 
part of many teachers is due primarily 
not to ignorance, but to the fact that 
their attention has not been sufficiently 
directed to this particular feature of hy- 
giene as an important factor in the care 
they exercise over their young charges. 

In the modern school, the teacher has 


she 


been educated to a sense of responsibility 
as to the physical well-being of her pupils. 
She realizes the importance of ventilation, 
and 
artificial ventilating system) sees that the 


unless the school is equipped with an 


windows are occasionally thrown open for 
brief periods. She the value of 
intervals of rest and play between work- 
ing hours. She is aware of the danger of 
cold draughts of air, and carefully guards 
her children against the liability to take 
colds. She lives in an atmosphere of 
hygienic conditions for school children 
periodic the 
physician, a regularly employed visiting 
constantly maintained dental 
milk diet for underweight 
But for some not easily 


knows 


examinations by school 
nurse, a 
clinic, extra 
children, 
explained reason, the proper protection 
and care of the eye generally have been 


ete. 


neglected. This appeal is made to the 
teacher to include a solicitous care of the 
eyes of her pupils in the attention which 
she devotes to their welfare. 

The ability to teach is proportional to 
the with which the teacher 


extent can 
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succeed in putting herself into the 
mental condition of the pupil. The 
more vividly the teacher realizes the 
extent of knowledge, or the depth of 


ignorance, of the pupil, the more success- 
fully can she impart the needful instruc- 


tion. In a general way, this same 
quality of sympathetic insight, this 
same ability mentally to put oneself 


into the place of another, is needed by 
the 
to have each child use its eyes under the 


teacher who is at all times anxious 


conditions. As she 
placing 
herself in the place of scholar after scholar, 
she can quickly pick out those who may 
they insufficient 
light, or those who are liable to have a 


best attainable 


surveys the classroom, mentally 


be seated where have 


glaring light in their eyes. 
The Remedy 


Granted that 
alive to the importance of seeing that 
their 


the teacher is properly 


her pupils are using under 
hygienic conditions, the question arises, 
What can the teacher do? 


maintain 


eyes 


How can she 


establish and these conditions 
throughout the school session? 
In the first 


clearly realize that she must do her best 


place, the teacher should 


with the lighting equipment which she 
finds in the schoolroom. It is true 
she may request the school authorities 


to furnish better equipment, and if the 


existing equipment is improper she 
certainly should do so. Many items, 
such as window shades, color of walls 


and ceiling, location of blackboards with 
the artificial 
lighting equipment can, if incorrect, be 


reference to windows, or 
remedied without great expense and the 
urging 
provide the 

failure to 


teacher is justified in repeatedly 
authorities to 
proper But a 
secure better equipment does not relieve 
the teacher from the duty of doing the 
best ‘an under the 
they exist. Conditions are 
bad that the teacher, with thought and 
care, can not be of great help in pro- 
tecting the her pupils. The 
following suggestions are offered as an 
aid in this good work. 


her school 


equipment. 


she conditions as 


rarely so 


eyes of 


Correct Intensity and Direction 


Two lighting conditions affect the 
proper and healthful functioning of the 
eye. These are the intensity of the light 
and the direction or distribution of the 
light. The intensity of the light on the 
desk (the paper, book, or slate) must be 
suffieient or the eye is strained, and too 
much light must not be permitted directly 
to enter the eye, or vision is interfered 
with and the eye is injured. 

With natural lighting, under which the 
greater part of school work is done, as the 
light usually comes from windows located 
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in one side wall of the school room, there 
is danger of some of the pupils suffering 
from each of these conditions. Those 
seated on the side of the room farthest 
from the windows may get too little light, 
while those seated nearest to the windows 
are liable to experience glare from too 
much sky space shining directly into their 
eves. The problem of the teacher then is 
to adjust the window shades so as to re- 
lieve both of these conditions. Frequently 
this can not be done to complete satisfac- 
tion, but an intelligent compromise is 
better than complete indifference and 
neglect. 

The scholars should be encouraged to 
complain if they do not see clearly, or if 
too much light glares into their eyes. 
Sometimes a case for the school doctor is 
thus revealed. The teacher should ques- 
tion any scholar personally, if she suspects 
that his lighting conditions are not good 
at that time. 

Natural lighting is very variable; it will 
not do to adjust the shades in the morn- 
ing and then assume that they will do for 
the day. On some days they may need 
frequent adjustment; on others, very 
little. On dark days, a portion of the 
artificial lighting system may be needed 
in order to give those pupils who are 
seated on the dark side of the room enough 
light to work with, only those lights on 
that side of the room being turned on. 

The modern school desk is not rigidly 
attached to the floor. This type may be 
turned slightly away from the window, 
and glare in the eyes of those children 
seated near the windows may be thus 
reduced or prevented. 

When school work is done wholly by 
artificial light, there is not much ad- 


Entire Country Joins Legion’s Essay 
Contest 


Middle West, South, and far West are 
represented by the winners of national 
honors in the annual essay contest con- 
ducted by the National Americanism 
Commission of the American Legion. 
More than 200,000 school children in all 
parts of the country submitted essays on 
the subject, ‘“‘Why Communism is a 
menace to Americanism.” 

The first national prize of $750 was won 
by Robert Krumholtz, of Springfield, 
Ohio. To John 8S. Miller, jr., of Ports- 
mouth, Va., now a student at Virginia 
Military Institute, went the second prize 
of $500. Miss Grace Nichols, of Healds- 


burg, Calif., won third place and with it 
a prize of $250. 
used toward the higher education of the 
winners. 

The subject for the essay contest for 
1925, according to Garland W. Powell, 
directcr of the 


The awards are to be 


National Americanism 
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justment or change of conditions which 
the teacher can do. If the lamps do not 
give sufficient light, she should complain 
to the school authorities and keep it up 
until a new 
installed. 
ably into the eyes of the pupils she should 


lighting system has been 
If the lamps shine objection- 


likewise complain, but in this case she may 
gain temporary relief by experimenting 
with paper shades (being careful to avoid 
danger of fire Paper treated so as to be 
noncombustible may easily be obtained. 

All the scholars are required frequently 
to look at the blackboard. The teacher 
should be sure that no glare is in the eyes 
of any of them when they are in this 
position. teflection of the light of windows 
or lamps from the polished surfaces of 
blackboards or desk tops or from glazed 
or shiny paper is harmful to the eyes. 
Dull finishes should be used. 

A Code of Lighting School Buildings 
giving full details on school lighting was 
prepared under the joint sponsorship of 
the Illuminating Engineering Society and 
the American Society of Architects. It 
is published by the Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society, 29 West Thirty-ninth 
Street, New York. Since this code was 
somewhat technical, a subcommittee was 
appointed to prepare a nontechnical bulle- 
tin based on the code, ‘‘ School lighting as a 
factor in conserving sight.’’ This is pub- 
lished, by permission, by the Eyesight 
Conservation Council of America, Times 
Building, Times Square, New York. A 
brief outline of the code was also prepared 
by the “Lighting the 
schoolroom.”’ It is published, by per- 
mission, by the National Committee for 
the Prevention of Blindness, 130 East 
Twenty-second Street, New York. 


subcommittee, 


Commission, under whose direction the 
contest is conducted, is ‘‘Why has the 
American Legion, an organization of 
veterans of the World War, dedicated 
itself, first of all, ‘to uphold and defend 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America’?”’ 


Chilean Professors Retire After 30 
Years’ Service 
Exemption from duties with a pension 
“equal to the income they may enjoy”’ 
is obligatory for professors of secondary, 
commercial, and special instruction in 
the public schools of Chile who have 
completed 30 years of service and have 


reached the age of 55. The Government 
may for very special reasons authorize 
these employees to continue performing 
their duties for five years more. This is 
provided in degree law No. 337, pro- 
mulgated March 12, 1925, and officially 
reported to the State Department by 
William Miller Collier, United States 


ambassador at Santiago. 


Advantages of Foreign Study for 
Costa Ricans 


Twenty scholarships for scientific train- 
ing in foreign countries for Costa Rican 
students are provided in a law passed 
August 6, 1924, according to a report of 
Roy Y. Davis, American Minister at San 
Jose. 

A student qualifying for the scholar- 
ship must be a native-born Costa Rican, 
between the ages of 17 and 21 years, 
whose financial resources do not permit 
him to acquire a profession. He must 
be recommended by his professors and 
must hold the degree of ‘‘bachelor’’ or 
‘normal master,” and must agree to 
serve the Government for four years 
after the conclusion of his studies. He 
must present authenticated annual re- 
ports as to his progress and must main- 
tain good conduct while abroad. Hitherto 
scholarships have sometimes been granted 
by special laws, but no fixed requisites 
or duties have been required. 


Claims Precedence in Pharmaceuti- 
cal Instruction 


Wisconsin University has decided to 
lengthen its course in pharmacy from 
two to three years. This is in conformity 
with the recommendation of the American 
Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties, 
in which 34 leading universities hold 
membership. The university will con- 
tinue its regular 4-year course, leading 
to the degree of bachelor of science. The 
pharmacy department of the university, 
established in 1892, was the first to offer 
graduate Wisconsin 
claims to have the first and only pharma- 


work, University 


ceutical experiment station in the country. 


More Teachers Required for Philip- 


pine Service 


Open competitive examinations for 
teachers and supervisors in the Philippine 
United 


Sala- 


service are announced by the 
States Civil Service Commission. 
ries range from 3,000 to 4,000 pesos. A 
peso is equivalent to about 50 cents in 
United States currency. 

Competitors will be rated on _ their 
physical fitness, education, training, and 
experience; and applications, until fur- 
ther notice, will be rated as received. 
Full information and application blanks 
may be obtained from the United States 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
BD C.,; 
United States civil-service examiners at 


or the secretary of the board of 


the post office or customhouse in any city. 





Los Angeles Boys Study Scientific and E.conomic 
Phases of the Home 


Demand for the Interesting Instruction Which Girls Have. 
Boys Enjoy Serving Meals and Visiting Hotel Kitchens. 
Care of Clothing, and Principles of Interior Decoration Receive Attention. 


Graduation. 


Course Inaugurated with Credit Toward 


Etiquette, Correct Dress, 
Responsibilities of 


Parenthood and Care of Children Appeal Especially to Some Students. 


By ESSIE L. ELLIOTT 


Head of Home Economics Department Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 


wy , YHY may we not have a class 
in home economics and learn 
some of the interesting things 
that girls do?” This question was asked 
so often and so earnestly by boys of the 
Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles, 
Calif., that the instructors were obliged 
to take notice of it. They were willing 
enough to do so, but many practical prob- 
lems arose which had to be settled first. 
Among them were: What should be the 
name of the course? What credit, if any, 
could be given? What should be the con- 
tent or subject matter? From what 
sources should the classes be recruited? 
Should it be a one-period or two-period 
subject? 

All these questions and many others 
were discussed at length, and finally the 
decision was reached to meet the wishes 
of the boys. It was decided not to allow 
food-preparation to predominate in the 
course, because (1) the schedule does not 
permit a double period and the students 
find it hard to take elective subjects 
which require two periods; and (2) a 
graduation credit would be more fairly 
earned if the work corresponds to sub- 
jects like economics, history and English 
in difficulty and amount of outside prepa- 
ration. 

Credit Allowed Toward Graduation 

The below was 
sented to the principal. It was agreed 
that boys of junior and senior standing 
might enroll from any course in the school 
provided they had a free elective. They 
would receive one credit toward gradua- 
Some boys were willing to work 


course outlined pre- 


tion. 
without credit, but some were not, and it 
seemed best to give the credit and hold 
them strictly to assignments. 

It was tacitly understood also that the 
‘drawing cards’’ were to be the serving 
of a few meals during the term, one lesson 
in food preparation each week, and a trip 
through the Biltmore kitchens, where the 
chef would demonstrate the carving of a 


1 


turkey, drawing of fowls, making fancy 
and plain rolls, ete. 

\ suitable name has never been given. 
For ‘Home 


boys” 


scheduling 


has been retained. Evidently 


economics for 


“Camp cookery” was not suitable be- 
cause little, if any of that is taught. 
“Nutrition”? does not suit, though the 
course is based on the fundamentals of 
proper nutrition. One boy wrote on his 
program ‘Nut class.” The last class 
said they preferred ‘ Dietetics.” 


Appropriate Name Hard to Find 


Some one suggested the ‘Science of 


living’”’; another, “Scientific and eco- 


I. Nutrition (three periods each week). 

(a) A study of the food principles in- 
cluding their uses in the body, their 
chemical composition, sources in daily 
food, ete. 


(6) The physiology of the digestive 
tract. 

(c) Metabolism, assimilation, absorp- 
tion. 


(d) The needs of various members of 
the family. 











A lesson in table service and etiquette 


nomic phases of the home.”’ These really 
tell the story better but are not so usable 
in making a program. After all, the rest 
of the faculty seldom the 
aims and ideals of the true home econo- 
mics teaching and still think in 
of ‘‘cooking and sewing,’’ so what does it 
matter if the nomenclature does not suit 
the matter high 
up-to-date standards? 

A brief outline of the course as given 


understand 


terms 


provided subject has 


the past semesters is as follows: 


(e) Influence of age, climate, 
activity, and occupation on food require- 


sex, 


ments. 

(f) A study of diet fads—their faults 
and merits. 

(g) A study of, and recommendations 
for, bettering the food habits in cafeterias, 
school lunch lines and at home. 

(hk) The making of charts and graphs. 

(i) Personal projects. A diet experi- 
ment on self or some member of the family 
or on some animal. 
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II. Food preparation (one period each 
week). 


Lessons designed to make possible the 


preparation of wholesome breakfasts, 
luncheons, and dinners. 

Meat dishes, egg cookery, 
salads and salad dressings, quick breads, 


vegetable 
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(6) The home on a partnership basis. 
Discussion of ‘‘doling’’ method; allow- 
ance plan; joint account between husband 
und wife 

c) Wills; joint tenancy; legal points 
a man should know to safeguard his home. 


6. Care and training of children. 





Preparing the first luncheon 


yeast bread, cakes, pies, confections of 
fruit. 

III. Special topics (one period each 
week). Talks given by boys themselves 
after much research and study. A paper 
is then written on each subject by all 
those in the class. 

1. Etiquette for all occasions—school, 
street, parties (formal and informal), 
theaters, movies, traveling. 

2. Correct dress for all occasions— 
school, street, parties (formal and in- 
formal), theaters, movies, traveling. 

3. Choice and care of clothing. How 
to choose material suitable for the business 
suit, the outing or sport garments, eve- 
ning wear, dinners, weddings, ete. Mend- 
ing, cleaning, pressing, removing spots. 
The proper choice of accessories—ties, 
hats, caps, gloves, shoes, handkerchiefs. 

4. Principles of interior decorating 

(a) The relation of furnishings to com- 
fort. 

(b) The psychology of color—its mean- 
ing and the proper use. 

(c) A study of line, balance, rhythm, 
and the application to the choice of wall 
paper, hangings, bric-a-brac, etc. 

(d) The proper placement of furnish- 
ings. 

(e) The need for simplicity, combined 
with comfort and attractiveness. 

(f) A study of the full significance of 
the axiom by William Morris, ‘ Have 
nothing in your home which you do not 
know to be useful or believe to be beauti- 
ful.” 

5. The finances of a home 

(a) Banking methods, savings accounts, 
checking accounts. 


(a) The responsibilities of parenthood. 

(b) Viewpoints of each member of the 
class on child training. 

(c) Child nurture and care from infancy 


to manhood. 


References Used 


Home Economics Education, organ- 
ization and Administration 

Vocational Education Bulletin No. 28, 
(Each boy has a copy.) 

Dietetics for High Schools. Willard 
and Gillett. 

Food Facts. Winchell. Lippincott 


he Newer Knowledge of Nutrition. 
E. V. McCollum. 

Practical Dietetics. Pattee. 

Feeding the Family. Rose. 

Marketing and Homework Manual. 
Donham Little Brown & Co. 

Etiquette. Post. 

Manners and Conduct in School and 
out. Allyn & Bacon. 

Principles of Interior Decoration. 
Bernard Jakway. 

Color. Weinberg. 

Boy Scout Manual. 

Any good physiology. 

Magazines: Hygeia, Journal of Home 
Economics, the House Beautiful. 


Comments on the Outline Presented 


It takes careful planning and guarding 
against interruptions and wasted time to 
carry out such a program satisfactorily in 
single periods of 45 minutes each. This 
means a maximum of 100 lessons. We all 
know how this number is lessened by 














Studying nutrition charts made by the boys 


(d) The moral education of the child 
to-day 

7. First aid A review of the essential 
knowledge of first aid as given in the Boy 
Scout Manual. Demonstrations and 
practice with bandages, tourniquets, 
treatment of cuts and bruises, resuscita- 


tion, ete. 


vacations, delays at beginnings, and 
commencement at the end of term. 

Many of the boys have escaped the 
physiology and biology classes, and even 
the terms protein, carbohydrates, etc., 
which are so familiar to most girls, must 
be learned as new. 

With the use of Vocational Education 
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. 


etin 28, charts or graphs are made of 


50 of the most frequently used 


| 1 » determine the highest 


ll 


in percent- 


f protein, fat, carbohydrates, ash, and 


Though somewhat tedious, this 

od is most effective in familiarizing 
relative food values 

whboratory experiments on starch diges- 

t and protein, sugar tests, etc., are 

performed and useful as concrete 


Some « e personal projects or experi- 
arried on are: (1 laising weight 

to make football or track team; 

2) reducing weight of self; (3) reducing 


eight of a member of the family; (4) im- 
habits of a younger 


clearing one’s own 


eating 


roving the 
ter or brother; (5 
complexion of acne and other eruptions; 


6) feeding isolated or restricted diets to 
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is mailed for publication is 30—double 
that of any previous class, which means, 
j that 
some other adjustment made. 


of course, the class will have to be 
divided or 
In order to 


bers 


have honest opinions, mem- 
asked to state, 
criticisms of the 
as given during the past semester and as 


Some cf them are 


have been without 


signatures, their course 


outlined above. 


inter- 
ing and significant: 


I have taken much history, language, 
all of which taught me to 
prepare for the future. This 
not only taught me to think 
and to be systematic but it has also 
helped me for living to-day. It should 
be a part of every boy’s education.” 

‘The class discussions have tended to 
raise our moral standards and have 
taught us the proper respect and treat- 
ment of girls.” 


and science 
think and 


course has 


pee EE 


ern es 


ent BET: ‘ 
ehh ae AR SEO 


a¥ 





Making chemical tests of foods 


and chickens to test the 


rats, guinea pigs, 
efficacy of milk, vitamines, or the objec- 


tion to tea and coffee. 
About 15 
during the term, but they, with the 


actual cooking lessons are 


give! 


etiquette lessons, are the big advertise- 
ments for the course. After the term is 
finished, however, the boys stress the 


good obtained from the nutrition phase 


look upon the rest of the course with 


a true perspective. 


Enrollment in Class is Doubled 


They volunteered to do some “adver- 
tising’’ to get others into the class the 
next semester. They even wanted to 


know how thev could help to see that the 
course was made compulsory for every 
Evidently their adver- 
for the 


enrollment for the term opening as this 


bov in school 


tising methods were successful, 


“Through our talks on parenthood we 
now realize the effect of bad habits on 
later life.”’ 

“While I was in training for football 
my knowledge of nutrition helped me to 
increase my weight to normal so that I 
was a more valuable man to the squad.”’ 

“My face has been cleared of a bad 
case of acne and I have been freed from 


embarrassment. Only by knowing why 
certain foods and habits were right or 
wrong was this possible. Every boy 


should have this knowledge.”’ 

“The one thing I hope never to forget 
is our study of the training and care of 
children. It is essential to every newly 
married couple. If all boys could study 
what we have, in the way we have, it 
would mean a better generation of 
people.”’ 

‘This course has helped me in public 
speaking.”’ 

‘IT am pleased that we made a study of 
etiquette for I now feel more at ease 
everywhere I go.” 
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Library Lending Methods Applied 
to Museum 


faking a museum to school’ has for 
12 years found an active expression in the 
lending department cf the Newark, (N. 
J.) Museum 


library building, this museum has adopted 


Born and raised in a public 


many of the ways of the modern library. 
This has been all the easier as its director, 
John Cotton Dana, is also city librarian, 
and a great believer in meeting the public 
more than half way. 

The lending department of the Museum, 
although open to the general public, is 
the 
more 


sche ols. 
5,000 
heads, of 


used almost 


Its 
objects, 


entirely by 


collections number than 


classified under 28 
the 
customs, geographical, dolls in costume, 
industrial charts. 
and nature study are also well represented. 


which most important are life and 


and process Science 
Descriptive and illustrated matter accom- 
which 


made up according to requests and de- 


panies most cf the exhibits, are 
livered to the schools three times a week 
During 


1924 more than 500 teachers in 50 out of 


about 1,500 objects a month. 
70 public schools used this department. 
The thus 
under the eyes and hands of more than 
30,000 children, of them 
the ages of 9 and 12, and representing a 
dozen different races. 


museum’s collections came 


most between 
Often, requests for 
such as 
in- 
not be 


some particular type of material- 
Indian, Chinese, Eskimo, 
dustrial charts, and models 
filled for weeks, because of long waiting 


colonial, 
can 


lists. 
exhibits made up for 
churches, parochial and private schools, 


Special are 


department stores, clubs, out-of-town 


libraries and museums. Borrowing has 
been made as simple as in the library, and 
most of the objects may be kept for one 


month, with privilege of renewal. 


Attention to Eyesight Is Showing 
Results 


Visual imperfections of school children 
Ohio, been notably 
reduced. In 1910, child in 
3,708 had to learn to read with his 
fingers; in 1924, 4,367. This 
improvement is due principally to legis- 
requiring prompt attention to 
of the 


in Cleveland, have 


one every 
one in 


lation 
of newborn 
infants, to providing classes for par- 
tially and entirely blind children, the 
increase of sight-saving classes for those 
unable to see well enough to keep up 
the regular school work, and 
cooperation with parents and physicians 
for local treatment and fitting of glasses 
needed. 


inflammation eyes 


with by 


when 
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New Books In Education 


By JOHN D. WOLCOTT 


Librarian Bureau of Education 


AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE. The clas- 


sical investigation, conducted by the 
advisory committee of the American 
classical league. Part three. The 
classics in England, France, and Ger- 
many. Princeton, Princeton university 
press, 1925. [vi] 203 p. 12 


Dr. I. L. Kandel, of Teachers college, Columbia 
university, has prepared this part of the classical 
investigation, regarding the study and teaching of 
Greek and Latin in England, France, and Germany 
Dr. Kandel’s fuller studies have been supplemented 
by special observation of recent conditions in Eng- 
land and France made by Dr. A. F. West, president 
of the American classical league. The report reviews 
the situation in these countries for the last 30 years 
or more, including the changes which have occurred 
since the World war. In France, the plan of 1923 
is still in effect, but has been modified by authorizing 
an alternative to the classical requirements. The 
results of the study show that our classical teaching 
must be made and kept thoroughly humanistic in 
spirit, and not mechanical, if it is to exert its best 
influence. 


AVENT, JoseEPH Emory. The summer 


sessions in state teachers’ colleges as a 
factor in the professional education of 
teachers. [Richmond, Va., The William 
Byrd press, inc., 1925] 393 p. tables, 
forms, diagrs. 8°. 


A study made under the auspices of the Teachers 
college committee of the National council of educa- 
tion, National education association, by the asso- 
ciate professor of educational psychology, University 
of Tennessee. The book describes the organization 
and administration of the summer sessions, and 
discusses the means of professional education of 
teachers in the summer sessions of state teachers’ 
colleges. It takes up further the staffs of instruction, 
and the students attending, functions and relatior 
of the summer session, and ends with conclu 
ard suggestions. 


CooLipGE, CALVIN. America’s need for 


education, and other educational ad- 
dresses. Boston, New York [etc.] 
Houghton Mifflin company [1925] 
viii, 87 p. 12 

tional monographs, ed. by H. Suzzallo. 


tiverside educa- 


America has developed 0 nd political 
philosophy of its own, which include recognit 
of the fundamental and permeating social power of 
education to a degree which is admitted by no othe 
country. The principles of th American soc 
philosophy are expressed in President Coolidge’ 
educational addresses and papers Che address on 


America’s need for education, which gives the title 
to this collection, was delivered before the National 
education association at Washington, D. C., July 4, 
1924. The book also contains three other addresse« 

as follows: The needs of educatior 
the master of things (1921), The things that are 
unseen (1923). Papers included compris« procla- 
mation for American education week, 1924 ] 
to the mayor of Boston, 1919, concerning tea 


1922), Thought 


i 
salaries; a letter on the inauguration of Presider 
Olds of Amherst college, 1924. Outlines of the 
addresses and papers conclude the volume 
\ guide to the 
trees. New York, Greenberg, pub- 
lisher, inc., 1925. 208 p. illus. 12 


An appreciation of the value of our native trees, 
ind the ability to identify them, will influence 
people to conserve our American flora, now so often 
threatened with destruction. To aid in acquiring 
this knowledge, this book briefly describes every 
variety of tree in the area from Tennessee west to 
Kansas and thence north to the Arctic circle. It 
ilso contains a short key by means of which any 
tree may be readily classified. The author is a 
professor of botany in Columbia university, New 


<IRSCH, Fetix M. The Catholic teacher’s 


companion; a book of self-help and 
guidance. With a preface by Cardinal 
Dougherty and an _ introduction by 
George Johnson. New York [etc.] 
Benziger brothers, 1924. xxx, 747 p. 
front. 12 

The various parts of this book deal with the 
character and calling of the teacher, moral and 
religious education, intellectual education, and 
school management. While especially intended for 
the religious teachers of the Catholic Church, it 
contains much material which will appeal to teachers 
in general. The author aims to aid Christian 
teachers to keep themselves fit for their vocation, 
culturally, professionally, and spiritually, and to 
realize that these three elements are, after all, but 
one. The important subject of the teacher’s reading 
is handled in one chapter. 


ATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. Ninth yearbook, 
1925, ed. by H. V. Church, secretary.., 
Cicero, Ill., Pub. by the association, 
1925. eviii, 209 p. 8°. 

Among the papers contained in this volume are 
the following: A program of guidance for second- 
airy schools, by Jesse B. Davis. The function of the 
secondary schools in the program of international 
understanding, by A. O. Thomas. Current prob- 
lems of administration in high schools, by C. H, 
Judd. The curriculum and the seven objectives of 
secondary education, by C. O. Davis. What 
becomes of high school principals? by T. H. Briggs. 
Recent developments in the junior high-school field, 
4 directory of members precedes 


ATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. CoM- 
MITTEE ON SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 
AND CONSTRUCTION. Report. Wash- 
ington, D. C., National education asso- 
ciation, 1925 164 p. charts (partly 

Id Frank Irving Cooper, chair- 


Educators and school administrators have com- 
bined with architects and engineers, and with rep- 
resentatives of the National Fire Protection Associ- 
ition, to produce this report, which covers its field 
lensively It deals with the steps in plan- 
ning and constructing a school building, determina- 


f the hedule of rooms, choice of the general 

D t f instruction rooms, and of library 
nd study! , detecting waste in the plan, State 
tion, fety to life, specifica- 

estimating t, and planning gymnasiums 
CeSSOr Che pages on the illumina- 

n requirement f school buildings are contrib- 
ited by Prof. Frank N. Freeman, of the University 
f Chicag He proves experimentally that with 
5-foot ndles a tandard of illumination, unfa- 
vorable conditions may combine to make the light- 


ing in certain parts of a schoolroom very unsatis- 
factory, and suggests six possible methods of solving 
this difficulty. 


The problem child in school. Narratives 


from case records of visiting teachers, 
by Mary B. Sayles; with a description 
of the purpose and scope of visiting 
teacher work, by Howard W. Nudd. 
New York, Joint committee on methods 
of preventing delinquency, 1925. 287 
p. 9s 


These narratives of school experience of excep- 
tional children are grouped under the common types 
of parental attitudes, feelings of inferiority, diverse 
issues, questions of honesty, and sex problems 4 
general interpretation of the particular type in- 
volved is prefixed to each group of individual narra- 
tives. The book shows what the visiting teacher 
can accomplish in securing cooperation between 
home and school, and in adapting school methods 
to individual problem cases 


SARGENT, Porter. <A handbook of Amer- 


ican private schools; an annual survey. 
Ninth ed., 1924-25. Boston, Mass. 
Porter Sargent [1924] 1047 p. illus. 
go 

Besides the directory of schools, this annual con- 
tains the usual review of the school] year, and sec- 
tions on internationalizing education, education in 
Europe, and recent educational books 


Smit, Davin EvuGene. History of math- 


ematics. Vol. I-II. Boston, New 
York [ete.} Ginn and company [1923- 
25] 2 v. illus., diagrs., facsims. 8° 
The first volume of this work presents a general 
survey of the progress of elementary mathematics 
arranged by chronological periods with reference to 
racial and geographical conditions. The second 
volume, which has just appeared, deals with special 
topies of elementary mathematics 
The progress of algebra in the 
last quarter of a century. Boston, 
New York [ete.] Ginn and company 
[1925] v,86p. diagrs.,facsims. 8 


Some striking evidences of progr n the purpose 
of school algebra since the beginning of the present 
century are presented in the initial pages of this 
book. The writer goes on to show what progress 


has been made during the same pe id in the topics 
and teaching of algebra, and in perfecting the algebra 
textbook. An appendix contair illustrations 
which give a visual picture of the development of 
textbooks in algebra from 1900 to 1925, ana also in 


some cases from the days of the early printed books. 


WaYMAN, AGNES R. Education through 


physical education; its organization 
and administration for girls and women. 
Philadelphia and New York, Lea & 
Febiger, 1925. 356 p. tables, diagrs., 
forms. 8 

his book represents entirely 
view in physical education; it makes ippeal to 
girls and women. It deals with the organization 
ind administration of physical education and with 
the subject as a whole, rather than with the details of 


technique. 


WouLFArTH, JutiA H. Self-help meth- 


ods of teaching English; a guide and 
ally for teachers of elementary English 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y World book 


company, 1925. viii, 294 p. illus. 8° 


The purpose of this book is to help grade teachers 
of English, with or without a knowledge of psychol- 
ogy, immediately to improve the nstruction in 
oral and written composition by using simple and 
thoroughly tested methods applicable nywhere 


under present conditions 


WASHINGTON : GOVERNMENT PRI I} OFFIC! 1925 























SHORTENING THE ELEMENTARY COURSE 


HE AMERICAN SCHOOL lags behind the European school 

in the rate at which it accomplishes its work. Nor does it 

appear that the American plan yields a greater depth of cul- 
ture than does the shorter regimen of France, Germany, Holland, 
and the Scandinavian countries. In making this statement we are 
not unmindful of the dual character of the European school system. 
We know that an early decision must be made by parents, a decision 
in virtue of which the child either goes into the secondary schools and 
is on the road to the university, or must be content with the ele- 
mentary school only. But in this country we do not recognize that 
even a portion of the population is entitled to a more rapid, as well 
as a more thorough, introduction to the cultural heritage of the race. 

The American concept of education at its best contemplates a 
considerable amount of secondary schooling for every child. It is, 
therefore, incumbent upon us to study the extent to which this 
objective may be attained for a greater number of pupils and at a 
reasonable expenditure of time. 

Teaching in the elementary schools is better now than it used 
to be. It has been stated, and we believe correctly, that in pro- 
gressive school systems pupils now learn to read as well by the end 
of their third school year as many of the pupils of 40 or 50 years ago 
learned to read in the entire school course. This early superiority 
should have important bearing on the amount of work pupils can 
cover in grades subsequent to the third. 

Other improvements in teaching have either arrived or are 
imminent. We predict that within the next few years there will be 
as remarkable development in the teaching of arithmetic as there 
has been in the teaching of reading. 

Hitherto we have made each increment in effectiveness be a 
so-called enrichment of the course of study—an enrichment in virtue 
of which secondary school subjects were brought down into the lower 
grades. All this, however, has failed to save time. The problem of 
whether the children of to-day and of the imminent future are not 
entitled to a return in timesaving, a return which will permit them 
to assume economic independence and to take their station in society 
at a time when biologically they are fitted to do so, is worthy of 
consideration. Why should civilization continue to play the des- 
perate game of prolonging the period of dependence, the period which 
Fiske calls the period of infancy? 


—Abstract of an editorial in Educational Research Bulletin 
B. R. Buckinghain, editor. 




































































Satisfactions and Compensations of 
University Teaching 


UNIVERSITY stands or falls by the quality of its staff, for 
while genius can make shift with poor equipment, the finest 
equipment can not make up for a lack of inspiration in the 

teaching and investigation. A university’s most important duty is 
therefore to select the best men and women available as its teachers, 
and having got them, to provide conditions of service under which 
they can give the university the best that is in them. * * * 


The principal motive which leads men and women to adopt 
university teaching as a career is obviously not a desire for great 
material prosperity. They enter upon the profession of their choice 
in the knowledge that, however great the eminence they may attain 
in it, they can not hope to make a fortune or to secure such incomes 
as fall to the leaders of the other learned professions and are relatively 
common in business. Their object is in fact a certain kind of life, 
lived in a society of intellectual workers with interests and aims 
similar to their own, and devoted to the teaching of students and 
the advancement of knowledge. But just as such a life renounces 
the shining prizes of wealth, so it demands, if it is to be properly 
lived, a certain amount of what Aristotle called ‘‘external goods’’- 
an income which guards the pursuit of intellectual interests against 
continuous distraction by sordid cares, ample facilities for under- 
taking original work, and such leisure as will serve to keep the mind 
fresh and active. 


Universities, in their capacity of employers, know that they 
need not go to an absolutely open market for their teachers, and 
that indeed the appeal of very large salaries would be mainly to a 
type of mind which is not inherently suited to the academic life; 
but at the same time they must realize that, if their service is to 
retain its attractions even for the type by temperament inclined to 
it, the modest advantages which it professes to offer must actually 
be forthcoming. If the profession of university teaching was gen- 
erally found not only to give a small money income but also to be 
seriously lacking in compensating advantages, the effect upon the 
flow of candidates into it would be disastrous. 


—Report of University Grants Committee 
(Great Britain), 1923-24. 


















































